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FRIENDS’ FAMILY IN THE CITY WANT 
A two young women who understand house- 

work and cooking to do the entire work of 
the house; good wages. Address I., this office. 


POSITION AS HOUSEKEEPER IN PRIVATE 
family or institution is desired by a person 
capable of taking such responsibility. Satis- 

factory reference given Address C., Langhorne, Pa. 


N EL DERLY FRIEND DESIRES A QUIET 
A elderly woman, Friend, to live with her for | 
company, board free. Residence, Camden, 

N. J. Convenient to the ferry. Address P., this | 


«flice. 


A COMFORTABLE HOME FOR W ORLD’S FAIR | 
A visitors at moderate prices; two minutes’ 
walk to three lines of cars leading direct to 
grounds for 5 cents. MARY D. TAYLOR, 
3144 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Il. 


OARDERS. — TWO TEACHERS OR SCHOOL 
girls can have board within two squares of 
Race Street Friends’ School. Apply 221 North | 

Thirteenth 8t. 

RIENDS ANTIC IPATING A VISIT TO THE 
World’s Fair can secure, free, (until the 
supply is exhausted 

Columbian Exposition pocket record book, con- 
taining indexed guide map of grounds; illustra- 
tions of thirty-four buildings; floor plans of princi- 
pal buildings; spaces for memorand@a under each, 
and much valuable information 
Address, CHARLES E. LUKENS, 
2423 Prairie Ave , Chicago, Il. 


YOR SALE. nll ‘yaluable farm in Gloucester Co., 
New Jersey, containing 100 acres in a hig zh 
state of cultivation. One mile from Mullica 

Hill, where are meetings of various denominations, 
including Friends. One mile from railroad station 
Substantial stone dwelling house and necessary out 
buildings. Price, $6,500; $4,000 may remain, se- 
cured by mortgage. Address ASA ENGLE, 
Executor of James P. Robinson, Mullica Hill, N. J. 

JY ORLD’S FAIR AND REL LIGIOU S¢ \ONGRESS. 

\ Visitors can save both time and money if 

they engage rooms in advance in first-class 
hotels near the grounds. Apply early at the office 
of Columbian F. E. Co., 706 Walnut St., 3d floor. 


ANTED.— A COMPETENT WORKING 
housekeeper as matron for an institution 
for children, Friend preferred. Address R., 

this office. 


ANTED.—A FRIEND (MALE) TEACHER 
for Harned Academy—one willing to go 
with the boys to meeting. Address imme- 

diately, HARNED ACADEMY, Plainfield, N. J. 


ONEY SAFELY INVESTED IN FIRST MORT- 
iV gages in Chester City and Delaware County, 
Pennsylvania. None but good loans con- 
sidered. CHARLES PALMER, 
P. O. Box 318. No. 11 E. Fifth St., Chester, Pa. 
OHN FABER MILLER, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
509 SWEDE STREET, NORRISTOWN, 
Practicing in Montgomery and Phitadelphie. Count’s. 
eas Conveyancing, Insurance, and Notary 
ic 
Money to loan on First Mortgage Security. 
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Religious Congress of Felli 
CIRCULAR OF INFORMATION 


The Central Committee desiring to give all needed 


aid to those who may feel drawn to attend the Re- 
ligious Congress for Friends at Chicago, issue this 
Circular of Information. 

The sessions of the Congress for Friends are ap- 
morning and afternoon of the 19th 
of Ninth month and the mornings of the 20th and 
2ist. The morning sessions of each day will begin 
at 9.30 a.m. and will be held in the New Church 
Temple, No. 17 Van Buren St. 

The afternoon meeting, which is our session in 


| the General Parliament of Religions, will be held in 


the Memorial 
Adam street 
Both places of meeting 


Art Palace, Michigan avenue and 
are near the Lake front 
and centre of the city ina north and south line, 
seven miles north of the Exposition Grounds. The 
most convenient lines of travel between the two 
following: (From the foot of Van 
Buren street.) 
A ling of steamboats direct to the Fair. 
Express trains on Illinois Central R. R., to 60th 
street without stop, running into the Grounds, 
Suburban trains, Illinois Central, stopping at all 
stations. 

The Cottage Grove Avenue Cable 
avenue, t» be taken at Adams or 
Elevated railroad, station 
Wabash on Congress, one block 

street. 

Friends’ Central Meeting on First-day 
No. 18 Van Buren street, at 10 45 a. m 

Homes can be secured in private families in good 
and convenient neighborhoods at rates ranging 
from fifty cents to one dollar per day for rooms alone 
and from seventy-five cents to one lar and twenty- 
five cents for rooms and breakfi These may be 
secured at any time by addressing the secretary, 
stating preference of locality and character of aecom- 
modations. 

The time for the meetings of our Con 
ranged with special reference to the 
ings of Illinois and Indiana 
the 11th of the month and will probably close on the 
14th. The latter meeting occurs the week following 
the close of the Congress 

The arrangements for the meeting being for the 
morning only, except those of Third-day, will afford 
Friends opportunity to attend other sessions of the 
General Parliament of Religions or to visit the Ex- 
position. Friends desiring information or aid upon 
any other point are cordially invited to address the 
Secretary, 200 Randolph street, Chicago. 

JONATHAN W. PLUMMER, Chairman. 
BENJAMIN SMITH, Secretary 


Line, on Wabash 
Van Buren streets. 
tween State and 
below Van Buren 


is held at 


gress WAS ar- 
Yearly Meet- 
The former begins en 


Special Téaies for Chicago 
NOTICE. 


The leaving time of the Special Train for 
| Chicago, on Second-day next, 11th inst., is 
9.45 a. m., from New York. 
10.00 a. m., from Jersey City. 
JOSEPH A. BOGARDUS. 
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Swarthmore College, 
SWARTHMORE, PENNSYLVANIA 


Under care of Friends. Opens Ninth month 19th, 
1893. Full College Courses for young men and young 
women, leading to Classical, Engineering, Scientific, 
and Literary degrees. Machine shops, laboratories, 
and libraries. 

For catalogue and particulars, address 

CHARLES DE GARMO, Ph. D., President. 


Darli Seminar 
arlington seminary 
FOR YJUUNG LADIES, 
WEST CHESTER, PENNSYLVANIA. 

The Thirty-eighth school year of this Institution 
will commence Ninth month 18th, next. All the 
branches of a liberal education, including Lan- 
guages, Drawing, Painting, etc., thoroughly and 
carefully taught. The school has a high and healthy 
location, extensive grounds, fine buildings, new 
gymnasium, etc. 

Terms $180 per school year 
the Principal 

RICHARD DARLINGTON, 


a ‘ * ‘ j S 

Abington Friends’ School, 
For Boarding and Day Pupils of 

At Jenkintown, Pa., ten n 
Thorough work; good care 

rmnasium; laboratory; vor . 
Next term begins Ni th month 11 . Send for 
circular. LOUIS B. AMBLER incipal, 

Jenkintown, Pa. 

CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Secretary 


Ogontz, Pa. 


Swarthmore Grammar School, 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 

Unusual! success the first year. Spring session from 
Fourth month © Sixth month 9. Second year be- 
gins Ninth month 1 Preparatory school for 
both sexes; cottage plan ; limited numbers; best of 
care and oversight; comfortable home; moderate 
cost. Pupils cared for during vacations. 

Send for circulars to ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON. 


Chappaqua Mountain Institute, 


A Boarding School for both sexes under the care 
of Purchase Quarterly Meeting. The present build- 
ing is new and much enlarged, and has perfect san- 
{tary arrangements. Excellent corps of instructors, 
Prepares for business or college. Healthfully and 

leasantly located near the Harlem R. R., one hour 
rom New York City. For Catalogue and particu- 
lars, address 

CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE, 
Chappaqua, N. Y. 


For catalogue address 


Ph. D 


Both Sexes. 

1 Philadelphia. 
» charges; 
ry; music 


1893 


Friends’ Academy, 


LOCUST VALLEY, LONG ISLAND. 

A boarding and day school for both sexes. Thor- 
ough courses preparing for admission to any college, 
or furnishing a good business education. 21e school 
will open Ninth month 12th, 1893. Terms for boari- 
ing scholars, $150 per school year. The school is 
under the care of Friends, and is pleasantly located 
on Long Island, about 30 miles from New York. For 
catalogue and particulars, address 

FRANKLIN P. WILSON, Principal, 
Locust Valley, Long Island. 

Between Sixth month 20th and Ninth month 10th. 

FREDERICK E. WILLITS, Secretary, 
Glen Cove, Long Island. 


The Kindergarten Training Class of 
FRIENDS’ SCHOOL, WILMINGTON, DEL., 


will begin work Ninth month 25th. The 
in the class is limited. Apply early. 
school work opens Ninth month llth. 
logues and particulars address 

ISAAC T 


number 
Regular 
For cata- 


JOHNSON, 
Principal. 


George School, 
NEWTOWN, BUCKS CoO., 
UNDER CARE OF PHILADELPHIA YEARLY 
MEETING OF FRIENDS. 
New buildings, with all modern 


PA. 


conveniences ; 
extensive grounds; ten teachers, all specialists ; 
three courses of study, the Scientific, the Classical, 
and the Literary ; chemical, physical, and biological 
laboratories; manual training. Special care will 
be given to the moral and religious training of the 
pupils by teachers who are con-cerned Friends, 
riends desiring to send to the school should inform 
the Principal at an early date, that the committee 
may know whether there will be room for others. 
For circulars and other information, address, 
GEORGE L. MARIS, Principal, 
1500 Race St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Horsham Friends’ School, - 


Horsham, Moutgomery Co., Penna., will reopen 
Ninth month 1I!th, 1893, under the care of an ef- 
ficient corps of teachers. For circulars and fur- 
ther information apply to a member of the com- 
mittee, orto FLORENCE L. CONRAD, Principal. 


YEWTOWN FRIENDS’ SCHOOL, FOR BOARD- 
N ing and Day Pupils, will open Ninth month 
= 4th, 1893. For further particulars address 
NETTIE S. MALIN, Principal, Coatesville, Pa., or 
LYDIA P. DUTTON, Clerk of Committee, Newtown 
Square, Delaware County, Pa. 


Darby Friends’ School 


WILL RE-OPEN NINTH MONTH 11th, 
1893, UNDER THE CARE OF 
ANNIE CALEY DORLAND, Principal. 


Langhorne Friends’ Graded School, 


FOR BOARDING AND DAY PUPILS OF 
BOTH SEXES. 

Commencing Ninth month 4th, 1893. All the 
branches of a liberal education, including the Lan- 
guages, Drawing, Painting, etc., will be taught by a 
thoroughly-equipped corps of efficient teachers. 
A guarded care will be given to the morals of the 
pupils. Forcirculars or further particulars apply to 
any of the committee, or to D 

ESTHER HAVILAND, Principal. 


2oth Yea 


Thomas MayPeirce, M.A. Ph.D, 


Principal and Founder, 
Record Building, 


917-919 Chestnut St. 
Philadelphia. 


An all-around equipment for 
business life, 

One thousand three hundred 
and sixty-five (1365) students 
sast year. 

Over seven hundred (700 

essfuily assisted to posigi 


Day and Evening 
Sessions.e——_ 


University Extension Lec- 
tures on subjects related to the 
usiness branches delivered 
ighout the academic year 
without extra charge, 
Entrance examinations held 
daily during the year. 
Enrolmeut blanks on appli- 
Cation. 
Fall and Winter term begins 
Monday, September 4, 1893 
Call or send for Annual and 
Graduating Exercises, contain- 
ing the charming adcress of 


Hon. CHAUNCEY M. DEPEW, LL.D. 


Still under the 
original 
management. 


AQUILA J. LINVILL, 
1244 N. Nioth Street. 
Best Quality COAL, at Reasonable Prices. 


Alfred J. Ferris, 
PRINTER. 


Periodicals. 
Pampblets. 
Plain Work, 


29 N. Seventh Street. 


THE use of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL 
as amedium for advertisements will, we think, 
be found very satisfactory. A careful supervis- 
ion is exercised, and nothing known to be un- 
worthy is admitted. The paper now goes to 
about 3300 persons, reaching, say, 15,000 read- 
ers, and its size and shape, and the character of 
its contents gives special weight to each adver 
tisement. gey-When our readers answer an 


advertiser please mention that they do it upon 


‘ seeing the advertisement in this paper. “(eg 


SIX PER CENT COLLATERAL 
' TRUST GOLD BoNnobs 


Home Savings and Loan Association 
OF MINNEAPOLIS. 
Paid in Capital, $1,000,000. 

These bonds are secured by a special deposit 
with a trust company of First Mortgages 
on City property in Minneapolis and 
St. Paul exclusively at the rate of 160 per 
cent of Mortgages for every bond issued, 

They are also the direct obligation of a Com- 
pany having a paid in cash capital eight times 
the amount of its bonded debt. 

The interest received from the Mortgages 
securing this. issue is double the amount re- 
quired to pay interest on the bonds. The net 
earnings of the Company, during the year 1892 
were $76,076, while the interest on this issue o 
bonds is only $7,500 per annum, less than one- 
tenth of the Company's present net income. 

Principal payable in 1898. Coupons April and 
Oct., at Philadelphia. Price, par, and interest 
from Aprii 1. I have exclusive sale of this issue 

H. FB. NEWHALL, 
633 Drexel Building, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


JARVIS-CONKLIN 
MORTGAGE TRUST CO. 


Cash Capital and Surplus, $2,919,410 
Reserve Liability, - - - - 1,112,500 
Subscribed Capital, - - - 3,750,000 


Investment Securities 


5 per cent. Debenture 
Bonds 


E. H. AUSTIN, MANAGER, 


518 WALNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


MERCHANTS’ 
TRUST COMPANY, 
611-613 Chestnut Street, 


Capital (subscribed), , . + $500,000.00 
Capital (paidin),. . - 250,000.00 


a er See ay oR - «+ 40,000.00 
Undivided Profits, . : 5,952.70 


Interest allowed on Deposits. Titles to Real 
Estate insured and conveyancing done. Loans 
made on Mortgage and Approved Collateral. Surety 
entered for Administrators and others. The Com- 
pany also acts as Administrator, Guardian, Trustee, 
ete. Safe Deposit Boxes to rent from $2 and up- 
wards, per annUm 


JosePpH R. RHOADS, President. 

Joun F. Lewis, Vice-President. 
ROBERT MorRRS EARLY, Sec’y and Treas, 
Wo. B. LANE, 7itl and Trust Officer. 


DIRECTORS. 
Nicholas Brice, Charles 8. Hinchman, 
A. Graham Elliot, Edward 8. Sayres, 
Spencer M. Janney, Thomas A. Gummey, 
John Lucas, E. Cooper Shapley, 
8. Davis Page, J. Bolton Winpenny. 
Joseph R. Rhoads, Elwood Becker, 
John F. Lewis. Edwin 8. Dixon. 
Thomas R. Gill. 


A15 Days’ Trip to the World’s Fair, 


Two rates: No. 1, $75; No. 2, $54. Leave 24th and 
Chestnut streets via B. & O. R. R., Third-day, Ninth 
month 12, at 8 a.m. Limited express. Returning 
by Baltimore & Ohio via Grafton. Special attention 
given to all traveling alone A deposit of $5 posi- 
tively required 15 days before starting,—remainder 
to be paid Ninth month 8, Checks certified. Trunks 
$2 extra. A drive, lodging, and dinner for the 12 
days in Chicaco included in the $54 rate. 

EBECCA B. NICHOLSON, 
523 Cooper St., Camden, N. J. 
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FIFTY-TWO GEMS FOR THE YEAR. 
XXXVI. 
He who ts false to present duty breaks a thread in the 
loom, and will find the flaw when he may have forgotten 
the cause. H. W. BEECHER. 


Henry Ward Beecher, born 1813, died 1887, was one of the great- 
est preachers of modern times. The cardinal idea of his creed was 
that ** Christianity is not a series of dogmas, philosophical or metaphys- 
ical, but a rule of life in every phase.’’ From 1847 until his death he 
preached in Plymouth church, Brooklyn, and his preaching was one of 
the strongest influences in modifying the dark and stern views prevail- 
ing half a century ago, and evolving the earnest practical Christianity 
of to-day. 


ALL’S WELL. 
THE clouds, which rise with thunder, slake 
Our thirsty souls with rain ; 
The blow most dreaded falls to break 
From off our limbs a chain ; 
And wrongs of man to man but make 
Fhe love of God more plain. 


As through the shadowy lens of even 
The eye looks farthest into heaven, 

On gleams of star and depths of blue 
The glaring sunshine never knew ! . 
—/John G. Whittier. 


‘* THE QUAKER LEAVEN.” 

One of the leading religious newspapers of London is Zhe Chris- 
tian, which in a recent extended article reviewed Francis Frith’s little 
volume, “* The Quaker Ideal,” in an interesting manner. We quote as 
below. 

THE appearance of an interesting little work, entitled 
‘¢ The Quaker Ideal,’’ by Mr. Francis Frith, a member 
of the Society of Friends, may serve to the outside Chris- 
tian public as a timely reminder, not only of the history 
and principles of this remarkable body, but of the extent 
to which its ruling ideas have entered into and modified 
the general religious opinion and practice of our own day. 
It is true that the great future which Quakerism as an 
organization appeared at one time to have before it, has 
not been realized. In the beginning of the last century 
it numbered not less than a hundred thousand members 
in Great Britain. To-day the body does not muster 
more than seventeen thousand declared adherents. Those 
who are left, moreover, have quietly dropped a good 
many of the distinguishing characteristics of their fore- 
fathers. The defiance hurled in the face of fashion 
which so struck the imagination of Thomas Carlyle, 
when George Fox cut himself out a suit of leather and 
wore it, finds no imitators now amongst his followers. 
Even the drab gaiters and broad-brimmed hat of the male 
Friend, and the poke bonnet of his consort, with which 
the last generation was familiar, and which Charles Lamb 
loved, are almost gone. What will be the future of 
Quakerism as a separate organization it seems difficult to 
predict, though Mr. Frith, on what seems good ground, 
is very hopeful about it. 

The fulfillment of the essential mission of this Chris- 
tian Society does not, however, as we believe, depend 
upon the number of its professed adherents now or in the 
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future. In the evolution of the Church’s life it has more 
than once happened that a section, separated from the 
main body in the name of a group of principles for 
which it stood, while failing to attach to itself any large 
following, has nevertheless won its victory by permeating 
the main body with its spirit. It needs only the briefest 
glance at the religious life of England to-day to see how 
much of the leaven of Quakerism has been absorbed into 
the Christian communities which surround it. 

To begin with, a steady approximation can be seen in 
the Nonconformist churches towards the Quaker concep- 
tion of the ministry. There is, it is true, no disposition 
to give up the setting apart and special training of men 
for the function of religious teaching and oversight, nor 
to exchange the orderly conduct of public worship for an 
arrangement freshly extemporized at each meeting. The 
enormous extension of the communities adhering to these 
methods as compared with Quakerism, seems a tolerably 
fair test of the relative adaptation to environment of the 
two systems. Yet not the less certain is it that the best 
and most cultured minds amongst the Free Church minis- 
tries are coming into close sympathy with the Quaker po- 
sition on the relation of the Christian teacher to the 
rest of the community. 

They not only share its radical opposition to declared 
sacerdotalism, but they equally repudiate the milder type 
of the heresy which appears in the form of ministerial 
prerogative and exclusiveness. They prefer endeavoring 
to prove themselves reverend, to being called by the title. 
They ask for no authority in the subjects they teach ex- 
cept such as comes from their knowledge of them; and 
for no religious influence beyond that which belongs to 
character and work. Their church ideal is that of a 
ministering and teaching community, which their own 
special faculty is enabling them to train for more effective 
service, rather than of a submissive laity talked down to 
by a heaven-sent clerical caste. 

Equally striking is the way in which the larger com- 
munities have approximated to the smaller one in the po- 
sition taken concerning written creeds and orthodoxy. 
The Friends would have vindicated their claim to the 
world’s gratitude had they done nothing else than to 
prove, as their history has done to demonstration, that 
the most intense religious convictions, the highest type of 
Christian character, and an unbroken unity of faith and 
love can be preserved without subscription to a written 
creed or acknowledgment of any formal standard of or- 
thodoxy. This freedom, while conserving faith, has kept 
open the path of progress. When Géorge Fox proclaimed 
his doctrine of the Inner Light, and of the access of the 
human mind in every generation to the Eternal Spirit of 
Truth, he was building larger than he knew. These ideas 
have become the watchwords of the best philosophy and 
theology of to-day. It is singular, also, how in another 
direction this humble teacher has led the world. 

While the religious mind of his time was intent 
mainly on rigid doctrinal systems, built up out of proof 
texts from the Epistles, it was Fox and his followers who 
insisted that the teaching of the Gospels and the devel- 
opment of character in accordance with Christ’s uttered 
precepts was the essential Christianity. The best divinity 





of Germany and England is ‘snag: to- oa in saying 
Amen to these very propositions. 

Jt is not to be forgotten, too, that while in the seven- 
teenth century Augustinianism, with its harsh dogma of 
the decrees and of a limited Atonement, was all-powerful 
in Protestantism, the early Friends proclaimed in opposi- 
tion what the Alexandrian Fathers had taught ages be- 
fore, the universality of the love of God. To-day seven- 
teenth century Calvinism is dead. It is the Quaker inter- 
pretation of God that has prevailed. 

It is pleasant to meet the evidence which Mr. Frith’s 
book and other recent publications furnish of the continu- 
ance, in the best and most representative parts of Quaker- 
ism, of the noble, intellectual, and spiritual traditions of 
its earlier days. Believing in the continual guidance of 
the Divine Spirit. our author, who speaks for the most 
cultivated class of his co-religionists, accepts without 
misgiving, the results which modern criticism has arrived 
at with reference to the Scriptures. He can consistently 
believe that God inspired the spiritual leaders of former 
days, though without making them infallible, because he 
holds that the same inspiration is being given to faithful 
men to-day. We concur with him in the aspiration that 
the Society to which he belongs may yet have prosperous 
days before it. We do so not merely for the engaging 
and noble type of character it produces, but because so- 
ciety is still in urgent need of its distinctive leaven. Its 
continuous and reasoned protest against war, its declara- 
tion,—as against the practice of oaths,—for the sanctity 
of common speech, and above all, its insistance upon 
obedience to the law of Christ as the only true religious 
test, are a contribution which cannot be spared from the 
moral training of the world. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
THE SUPREME LAW-MAKER. 

Last night as I stood watching the stars, and thought of 
them as sunsets in the firmament, and of the laws which 
govern their movements, I remembered the man who be- 
came convinced of the existence of a Supreme Being by 
studying about these laws, and I did not wonder at it. For 
who can study the laws of nature—and reflect that law is 
not capable of conceiving itself, but there must be intelli- 
gence back of it or there could be no law,—and not be 
convinced that there isa God? But I feel to carry the 
thought a little farther. Can such an intelligence exist 
without love? In all ages we find men ascribing to God 
those qualities which appeared to him to be the highest 
and best. And I am not superior to this example. The 
highest and best qualities I know of are love and that 
obedience to law that is wrought by love of good. 

Love sweetens life more than anything else, and the 
love we feel towards others sweetens our lives more, than 
the love others feel for us, if it be true love. True love 
is not only a sweetener of life, but it has proven itself the 
greatest power known, no great work ever having been 
accomplished without this motive power so far as I know. 
Men, when free to act, work for that which they love. and 
in working for it learn to love it more. When compelled 
to work to please another they join in carrying out that 
other's ideas, so they work for that which that other loves. 

The best of men obey their own laws or the laws they 
have helped to make, and all laws under which they live, 
or willingly submit to the penalty for disobedience when 
the law is unjust. 

But it is evident that the highest of all Intelligences 
cannot submit to any laws but those of his own making. 
That He does keep these inviolate is to my mind beyond 
question. If He did not He would be less worthy than 
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the best of His creatures, which is an unreasonable sup- 
position. But this obedience is not from fear but from love 
of those for whom these laws exist. And therefore both 


| laws and obedience are just. But matters of truth and 


justice are based on laws as far-reaching and unchangeable 
as any of the creation. When we come to realize this 
truth we shall perceive that justice is the same wherever 
we find it, and hence that what is a sin for man, if it be 


in the nature of injustice, is not to be supposed to have 


lost that quality by being transferred to God. 

But now seeing man is not only a sentient being, but 
is in possession of reason and spirit, which we call soul, 
let us see what the law is, satisfied that as God never 
changes it will be found to be the same to-day that it has 
ever been. It is recorded, not only of Adam and Eve, 
but also of others up to the end of the Bible record, that 
God spake to them. By which I understand that he made 
on their minds needed impressions, as on our minds even 
now. But not alone from the pages of the book need we 
seek our proof, but reasoning from the love a man bears 


| to his own work, and applying this law of love to God, we 
And yet again, if 


may see another reason for our faith. 
we reason that God is the highest Intelligence of which 
we can form any conception, we may gather still another 
reason for this belief. By intelligence I mean an intelli- 
gent being or spirit, or one which knows. Now it is 
evident that there may be differing degrees of knowledge, 
and hence the terms higher and lower, etc. But I have 
found that where there is any degree of knowledge there 
is also some ability to communicate. So I would expect 
to find that God possessed this ability, and the wish to 
do, which is ever the attendant on ability. And consid- 
ering his character I would expect to find the love which 
would prompt him to hold intercourse with man, and 
that such intercourse would be good forman. Now what 
are the facts as we see them to-day ? 
men deny such intercourse and others still deny that 
there isa God. But denial never proved anything false 
without proof. This we have in the testimony of many 
others that there is a God and that they have held such 
intercourse with him. To this testimony I wish to add 
my own. I have found by watching that there are differ- 
ent voices in my soul, and that some lead wrong, but 
there is one voice which never leads astray, but it requires 
care to distinguish this voice from the others many times. 
But as we are careful to live up to the best we know from 
day to day, it gradually becomes easier until it is quite 
easy to know which is the true teacher ; but if we permit 
ourselves to stray from it into devious ways, we lose this 
ability to understand its teachings, we hear the voice less 
and less, until at last we hope we have heard it for the last 
time. Yet even then it follows us for our good and if we 
will listen to its teachings it will guide us aright. 

What does it teach? It teaches to do justly, to love 
mercy, and to walk humbly with our God. And when 
we are willing it will plan our lives for us so that we may 
be and do all that is best for us from day to day, not in 
spiritual things alone, but also in temporal things. For 
like Jesus, we must all acknowledge that ‘‘ Of myself I 
can do nothing.’’ All our deeds done of ourselves are 
nothing and vanity. They have not the sanction of the 
spirit of truth, and hence cannot be said to have any 
goodness in them. We may, of course, think we see 
something to do and do it without waiting for a special 
command to do so, and it may turn out right. But 
he who is endeavoring to follow the Light will know be- 
forehand if there is anything in the way of the proposed 
course of action if he is willing to look for the light. 
But many, nowadays, seem to think that only in spiritual 


| things need they expect help, and it seems to me that 
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this is one reason that religion seems to be at a standstill | 
in so many ways. We need to realize that we may beled | 
in many more ways than we have ever thought possible. | 
But some may say: ‘‘ Can we expect that God with such | 
an immensity of space to look after will think of our lit- 
tle ways?’’ How can we doubt that he who gives even 
the seed that is to be dropped into the ground a beauty 
which can only be seen by a microscope, will fail to take 
note of all the interests of man? Or that loving man 
enough to give him a portion of his own life by making 
him in his own image (spiritually) will leave him only 
half protected from the evils which it is possible to shield 
him from? But how? It comes by impressions made 
on the mind. And it comes to those who are willing to 
hear. Not to the Israelites alone in ancient days, but to 
those of other nations does the Bible say that this Word 
came, and in these days it comes to many of different 
nations and modes of thought; of different religious 
beliefs and of no outward communion, civilized men and 
savages, free men and slaves. For we find among them 
all those who acknowledge that the Spirit teaches. But 
here let me utter a caution. No impression to do evil 
ought to be considered as coming from this spirit of truth, 
because it is contrary to its character and it never makes 
any impression upon the mind of any one contrary to its 
own nature. Neither may we always accept the received 
opinions of men in regard to it, because these opinions 
are often founded on improper reasoning, and are sure, 
sooner or later, to lead us astray. But there is given to 
each one a text by which he or she may learn to know 
the voices in the soul so as to distinguish between them. 

I do not think I can tell any one the peace which comes 
from following it, nor the pain and ofttimes sorrow that 
follows disobedience. But I can say that it has helped 
me in many ways and at many times, so that I have been 
astonished, and I doubt not it will help all who diligently 
seek its guidance. 

But though I speak so positively in regard to these 
things, I do not feel that I have more experience than 
others. Rather I have spoken a few things where others 
know many, yet it appeared to be my place to give utter- 
ance to these things. Andif I can know this much, how 
much more may others learn who have more talents yet 
have not begun to cultivate their spiritual natures. Let 
me earnestly entreat you, dear friends, not to neglect this 
most precious of all knowledge. S. A. O. 

Whitby, Ontario. 

TruE OrtHopoxy.—The following definition of true 
orthodoxy is taken from the New York Witness : ‘‘ Or- 
thodoxy, according to the Scriptural standard, consists in 
an attitude of reverent submission to the will of God and 
to the teachings of the Holy Spirit. It is, therefore, a 
condition of the heart and spirit, and does not consist in 
the intellectual acceptance of any set of doctrines. One 
man may hold sound theological opinions and yet be 
very far from God by reason of the pride of his heart 
and the wilfulness and self-sufficiency of his spirit. An- 
other man may have acquired very mistaken ideas on 
many points of doctrine and yet live very near to God, 
because he is honestly seeking to know and do God’s will. 
The man who walks with God is orthodox, according to 
the only tmue standard of orthodoxy: The man who sets 
up his own judgment as the true standard of faith and the 
supreme rule of his actions is unorthodox, however cor- 
rect his creed may be.’’ 


Ir the first part of the day is given to strengthening 
our souls by religious truth, the second part might be 
given to helping the souls of others. 
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From Friends’ Quarterly Examiner, London. 
LEAVES FROM THE DIARY OF A TOUR IN 
FRANCE IN MAY AND JUNE, 1893.! 
In this little journey, designed to make some further ac- 
quaintance with the localities of Huguenot history, I had, 
as in 1891, the company of my cousins, Priscilla and 
Mary Pryor Hack. ; 

A slight accident, requiring a few days of complete 
rest, interrupted our journey south, and we chose as a 
convenient halting-place the town of Villefranche, where 
Friends have a small mission station. It is a place of 
13,000 inhabitants, the chief industry of which is the 
cotton manufacture. It stands at an elevation of some 
600 or 700 feet above the sea, halfway between Macon 
and Lyons, and on the banks of the Saéne, a far more 
ancient river, as Sir John Lubbock tells us, than the 
Rh6 ie, waich has imposed its name on the un'ted streams 
at Lyons. 

The hotel at which we put up is situated in the busiest 
part of the town where four ways meet, and from our 
windows we looked down on an ever-varying scene,— 
carts and vehicles of all descriptions, laden with cotton, 
stone, wood, vegetables, farm produce, etc.; horses, 
oxen,and goats, men in blouses and market women, and 
exactly opposite to us a house in building of very large 
blocks of white stone, which we watched as they were 
craned up and set in their places. The draught oxen and 
cows are protected from the flies by fringed macramé 
veils over their faces. It is a noisy scene; the ringing 
voices continuing in loud conversation till past midnight, 
and the street sounds beginning soon afterdawn. Women 
were sweeping the roads at four o’clock in the morning. 
On market day the square was very active, and after 
noonday on the Sabbath, up to which time business and 
building went on as usual, it was thronged with idlers. 
There is much drinking in these French towns, and in- 
deed in every village and hamlet, not of wine only, but 
of spirits, and we saw more drunken men together in 
Villefranche than we ever saw at one time in Brighton. 

As soon as we arrived we sent a note to Madame Mon- 
nier, the agent of our Wowen’s Committee on Christian 
Work in France. She came at once with her husband, who 
is pastor of the Free Church, the only Protestant congre- 
gation in the town, and numbering not more than one hun- 
dred members, counting the children. They were much 
pleased to have personal communication with their friends 
and well-wishers in England. What the mission consists 
of and the influence for good which this handful of Prot- 
estants exerts in the midst of the Catholic population will 
be found in this year’s report of the Friends’ Association. 
We were impressed with the importance of keeping up 
and multiplying these little foci of Gospel light and 
warmth, in a country where superstition, unbelief, and 
worldliness so evidently abound. 

There are several Protestant families in the surround- 
ing villages, whom the Monniers regard as under their 
charge. They proposed one day to drive to the house of 
one of these, residing in a small Catholic village situated 
amongst the hills. We were going, we knew not whither, 
to visit we knew not whom; and this added zest to the 
excursion. The road led south. On the right hand rose 
the northeast end of the Cevennes mountains, which com- 
plete their long course from the southwest of some hun- 
dreds of miles, by helping to enclose the basin of the 
Saéne. On the other hand, was the river, steady, but 

{' Charles Tylor, the author of these interesting notes of travel,is one of 
the scholars among the English Friends, and has been heretofore referred to 
in the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL as the author of a recent volume of 
history, ‘‘ The Huguenots in the Seventeenth Century,” He also assisted Ed- 
ward Backhouse in the a of two works on the history of the early 


Christian Church, copies of which were presented, a few years ago, to some 
of our libraries, etc —Eps. INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL | 
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not full, flowing due south through its fruitful valley ; and 
beyond it the Alps, first in lower eminences, and rising 
Mont Blanc itself, 
neither of which, however, the state of the atmosphere 
] ermitted us to see 

We more than an hour to some six or 
seven hundred feet above the town. During the whole 
distance, on both sides of the road, were vineyards, this 
finest wine districts in France. It is 
Not much corn or clover, not 
horses were to be seen, except such as 
There had been rain in the morning, but 
as the afternoon wore on, the clouds rolled themselves 
into beautiful groups, and the blue sky appeared over- 
head ; the air was still and warm, but rarefied with the 
elevation and delicious to The soil is of a 
bright red, of a kind which the vine loves. The country 
is populous ; the houses are built of stone ; white roses 
abound. An old woman, stiffly toiling along the road, 


by degrees to the snowy summits and 


ascended ior 


being one of the 
also rich in fruit 
many cattle or 


were at work. 


trees. 


the senses. 


overtook us as we were moving slowly up the hill; she 
1 she was seventy-six, and got her living by taking 
twelve cows out to grass ; 


5al¢ 
she considered her lot a hard 
one; the wages would be very small. 

The family we were going to visit live in the hamlet 
of Marcy, and get their living as bakers and by keeping 
a village inn. The wife, a confirmed invalid, was the 
first to leave the Romish Church; she prayed that her 
husband and children might follow her example, and now 
they all belong to the Zg/ts Liber, (Free Church). The 
father and son are tall, upright men, with thoughtful faces 
and silent manners. We were taken upstairs to a room 
where the afflicted mother was sitting in the window. 
Her face bore the marks of suffering and of decision of 
character. The daughters came in, and coffee was served 
without milk, in tumblers. Finding something on my 
mind to say to the company, I expressed it in French as 
well as I was able. The subject was taken up by our good 
friend, the pastor, who read some verses from John, and 
added an exhortation in harmony, closing with prayer 
and thanksgiving. Then he and Madame Monnier sang a 
hymn. 

' Madame Monnier told us that the family we were vis- 
iting have, by their exemplary conduct, won for them- 
selves a high place in the estimation of their Catholic 
neighbors, and that when a religious meeting is held in 
the auderge the rooms below are crowded. The parish 
church is only a few yards from the house, and it is a 
vexation to the priest that a conventicle should be held, 
as it were, in its very shadow; but under the present 
government the Roman Catholics have no power, except 
socially and privately. We returned to Villefranche by 
another way, which led us into the great highroad from 
Marseilles to Paris. It is bordered by handsome plane 
trees, and here runs due south and north, parallel with 
the railway and the river, the three arteries of the 
country. 

Traveling south on the banks of the Rhone, every one 
has observed the long chain of mountains on either hand, 
until they fall back, and Mont Ventoux rises grand and 
distant on the southeast, a sentinel of the Alps. You pass 
through many fields of corn and orchards of mulberries, 
in which,as we saw them, half the trees were stripped com- 
pletely bare, the leaves having been gathered for the silk- 
worms. Avignon is one of the best-known cities of Europe, 
famous as the residence of the Popesin the time of their 
exile from 1305 to 1376, that is, during the reigns of our 
Edwards, and its chief object of interest is the Papal 
palace. Although the palace stands on a rock and the 
walls are roo feet and some of the towers 150 feet high, 
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the further side of the river in order to take in its vast- 
ness. i=" 

Since 1815 the palace has been converted into a bar- 
rack, and the great hall has been divided perpendicularly 
into two sections, the larger being again divided horizon- 
tally into three vast wards, one above the other,where the 
soldiers mess, sleep, and occupy their idle time. There 
were not many within when we passed through, but some 
large groups were squatting in the open air, peeling pota- 
toes for dinner. Wewere shown the Chapel of the Holy 
Office or Inquisition, a lofty chamber with the ceiling 
painted in fresco. It was grievous to recollect that here 
took place the consultations how to extinguish the heresies 
which, from the time of the Albigensian crusade till the 
Reformation, incessantly sprang up in the Church. Here 
misguided, often wicked, men, consulted together how 
they might deface the Master’s image in the free noble 
spirits of the age, and reduce it to their own corrupt ec- 
clesiastical pattern, by crushing the bodies of the confess- 
ors in the rack and the dungeon. 

The walls of Avignon and the city itself are well 
worth a visit. Wedrove in and out though a labyrinth 
of the narrowest streets and courts, running into one an- 
other at all angles and full of medieval dwellings, the 
like of which we had not before seen. In the heart of 
the city we came unexpectedly on a winding way shaded 
with trees, in which was a succession of pretty large 
water-wheels at work, about a dozen in all. The stream 
which moves them gushes out from the head of the street, 
and has its origin in the famous fountain of Vaucluse. 
As in other cities of the south, the English traveler is 
struck with the frequent occurrence of dead walls, and 
the paucity and smallness of the windows. 

One object we had before us was to go up to St. Ger- 
main de Calberte, a mountain town or village, a sort of 
capital of the Cevennes, often mentioned in the history, 
and the burial-place of the noted Du Chaila. The rail- 
way from Nimes to Clermont Ferrand cuts transversely 
through the chain of the Cevennes by means of many 
steep gradients and nearly a hundred tunnels. From the 
small station of Ste. Cecile d’Andorge, a mountain road 
going off westward at right angles leads up to St. Ger- 
main. 

Hearing that a courier daily made the ascent, we sup- 
posed we should find a commodious diligence like that 
which serves between Pont de Montvert and Genolhac, 
two points further to the north. Instead of such a one, 
there was a rough one-horse, two-wheeled vehicle, open, 
and seated waggonette-fashion, on which we took places. 
It is a fine road, well-engineered, and affording grand 
views as you rise up the valley of the Alais-Gardon. 
About an hour brought us to the village of the Colet de 
Deéze, built on a shelf above the river, where we had to 
wait for hours for a corresponding courter or cart, which 
would make the rest of the journey. It was avery agree- 
able halting-place, finely situated, where we were served 
with a wholesome dinner, and where we met an English- 
man, manager of some mines of antimony a little way up 
the valley. Whilst we waited, a thunderstorm came on, 
and our English friend, taking out his pocket barometer, 
predicted a continuance of rain, and advised us not to go 
on further, as the road had been spoiled by the traffic of 
heavy wood-waggons. But the weather soon cleared up, 
the courier appeared, and we took our places, for better, 
for worse. 

The new carriage was rougher than the old, the seats 
not being much more than two planks, one behind the 
other. The driver was a boy. We went on smoothly for 
a mile and then we came to the ruts. The boy got down, 


it strikes you as low and squat; you must see it from | and for two hours and a half did not get up again, one of 
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us taking his place so as to balance the carriage. For a 
greater part of the way we proceeded at a slow pace, jolt- 
ing in and across the ruts, often a foot deep, and some- 
times with a steep fall of the mountain side on our right 
hand or our left. To keep the vehicle right, the one who 
sat behind had to shift continually from side to side. The 
road was well planned, well built, furnished with bound- 
ary stones and strong little arched bridges where the 
foaming waters come down in winter from the heights 
above, but the way had been utterly spoiled by the heavy 
traffic. We made four miles in two hours. Happily, we 
escaped rain. The ascent of a mountain valley, with its 
many turns and frequent vistas of higher and distant 
mountains, is always a source of keen delight. As we 
approached the summit, we could look over the shoulders 
of the mountains all around, north, south, east, and west. 
The country is barren ; to the vines of the lower valley 
succeed chestnuts, and then some green patches and ter- 
race work; in the upper part but little cultivation and 
few buildings were to be seen. We passed the mines 
early. A second Englishman was occupied by the road- 
side and came to speak to us. He is over the smelting 
department ; singular to say, his wife is from Brighton. 
They occupy a solitary house which has been half burned 
down ; they have lived there three years. Seeing M. P. 
H.’s blue ribbon he said he used to wear one in England, 
but that it would not be understood in France, and would 
only stand in his way with the workmen. A lame con- 
clusion : faithfulness on his part might have won the men 
over and have proved a seed of good for the country. 
(Conclusion to Follow.) 


From the (London) Herald of Peace. 
AMERICAN SERVICES TO PEACE. 

THE recent occurrence of the Universal Peace Congress 
at Chicago (held near the beautiful buildings of the great 
World’s Fair in that city) furnishes an appropriate oppor- 
tunity for a brief survey of the many and important ser- 
vices to the cause of International Peace and Arbitration 
which have been rendered by the United States, both 
through its executive Government and by influential 
organizations and private citizens. 

It is not necessary to look back two hundred years to 
the great Peace experiment of the founding of Pennsy]l- 
vania under conditions of a most conciliatory procedure 
towards the Indian aborigines. ‘The present century fur- 
nishes abundant and successful instances of American 
energy and intelligence in this department. 

Dr. Noah Worcester, who died in 1837, at the age of 
80 years, has, with much reason, been termed the Ameri- 
can. ‘‘Apostle of Peace,’’ and to him, in conjunction with 
his friend, Dr. William Ellery Channing, must be as- 
cribed a large share in first directing the attention of 
American Christians generally to the evils of war. To 
his exertions also must principally be ascribed the foun- 
dation of the American Peace Society in 1814, and much 
of its subsequent activity and success. The testimony 
borne to Dr. Worcester, by Dr. Channing, is worth re- 
membrance. The latter said, in a funeral sermon, ‘ Dr. 
Worcester’s efforts in relation to war, or in the cause of 
Peace, constitute his chief claim to public consideration 
He was distinguished, above all whom I have known, by 
his comprehension and deep feeling of the spirit of Chris- 
tianity ; by the symyathy with which he seized on the 
character of Jesus Christ as a manifestation of perfect 
love ; by the honor in which he held the mild, humble, 
forgiving, disinterested virtues of our religion. He was 
Struck, as no other man within my acquaintance has 
been, with the monstrous incongruity between the spirit 
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of Christianity and the spirit of Christian communities ; 
between Christ’s teaching of peace, mercy, forgiveness, 
and the wars which divide and desolate the Church and 
the world. ‘To spread peace on earth became the object 
of his life. Under this impulse he gave birth and stimu- 
lus to Peace Societies. This new movement is to be 
traced to him, above all other men.”’ 

Dr. Channing’s own labors for peace were of great 
value, and his well-known ‘‘ Two Discourses on War’”’ 
constitute some of the finest addresses ever delivered on 
the subject. 

Contemporary with both these good men was William 
Ladd, of Maine, who also rendered most valuable services 
to the cause, both by purse and pen. His geniality and 
abundant flow of anecdotes and illustrations rendered 
him a most welcome advocate of his favorite principles. 
And to his personal influence may be in good degree 
ascribed the interest taken in the peace cause by Professor 
Thomas C. Upham, D. D., of Maine, Dr. George Beck- 
with, and Elihu Burritt, of Massachusetts. The latter 
wrote an introduction to ‘* The Life of William Ladd ’’ (by 
John Hemminway), in which he fondly speaks of him as 
his ‘‘ master.’”? Dr. Upham cherished a profound esteem 
for him. He mentions that on visiting Mr. Ladd on his 
estate, he pointed to a group of trees in a beautiful 
meadow and said: ‘‘It was beneath those trees that I 
solemnly consecrated myself in prayer to this one work 
of impressing upon the minds of men the principles of 
peace.’ 

William Ladd will be especially remembered for his 
persevering endeavors to advocate the establishment of a 
Congress of Nations to constitute a permanent Interna- 
tional High Court for the settlement of disputes. He in- 
duced the American Peace Society (which he had been 
the means of reorganizing) to offer prizes for the best es- 
says on this subject. This resulted in the publication, 
in 1840, of a handsome volume of 700 pages, containing 
five ‘* Essays on a Congress of Nations.’’ ‘Three very 
eminent Americans made the award of the prizes, namely, 
John Quincy Adams (Ex-President of the Union), Hon. 
Daniel Webster, and Chancellor Kent. ‘These essays at- 
tracted much attention on both sides of the Atlantic. 
The English Peace Society rendered useful assistance in 
distributing them amongst monarchs and statesmen in 
Europe. 

Soon afterwards several of the leaders of the Peace 
movement in America visited Europe, and actively united 
their efforts with those of British, French, and other 
friends of the cause. Amongst them were Dr. Beckwith, 
then Secretary of the American Peace Society, and Elihu 
Burritt. The latter gave a distinct and special impulse to 
the cause, especially amongst ladies and on the Continent. 
His ‘‘ Olive Leaves,’’ ‘‘ Bond of Brotherhood,’’ and other 
writings were very useful. At a later period, the Rev. 
James B. Miles, a successor to Dr. Beckwith in the Secre- 
tariat of the American Peace Society, came to Europe, 
and by means of great perseverance and energy, suc- 
ceeded in starting a movement which resulted in the es- 
tablishment of the ‘‘ Association for the Reform of Inter- 
national Law,’’ a body whose Congresses have been held 
at intervals down to the present time. Mr. Miles’s two 
successors, Mr. R. B. Howard and Dr. Benjamin True 
blood, have subsequently visited Europe and widely dif- 
fsued a conviction of the and energy of 
American peace advocacy. 

These and others were chiefly from the New England 
States. But, meanwhile, other States also took up the ques- 
tion, and, in particular, certain members of the Society 
of Friends in Pennsylvania and Indiana. Amongst them 
may be specially mentioned Alfred H. Love, Josiah W. 
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Leeds, John B. Wood, and Daniel Hill, all of whose ser- 
vices to the Peace cause have been of much value. The 
‘« Universal Peace Union,’’ under the leadership of Mr. 
A. H. Love, has repeatedly succeeded in bringing the 
question of Arbitration under the notice of the United 
States Government at Washington, by means of deputa- 
tions. Many ladies in different States have also lent valu- 
able assistance to the cause, especially Mrs. H. J. Bailey, 
of Maine, and Mrs. Belva A. Lockwood, of Washington. 

But not only have the United States rendered these 
important services by the direct agency of Peace Socie- 
ties. Their leading literary men have also contributed 
not a little to the diffusion, throughout the world, of 
sounder views on international law and on peace and ar- 
bitration. The poems of James Russell Lowell and of 
John Greenleaf Whittier brought home to many minds, 
on both sides of the Atlantic, a sense of the folly and 
wickedness of war, in a way that scarcely any prose works 
would have been likely to do. At any rate they have 
popularized peace sentiment in a remarkable degree. 

The eloquent orations of Senator Charles Sumner on 
the ‘* True Grandeur of Nations,’’ ‘‘ The War System,’’ 
and kindred topics, were of a nature to impress statesmen 
and others in authority with a deep respect for the views 


and opinions thus so ably set forth. So, too, was the | 


oration of Hon. Josiah Quincy on ‘‘ The Coming Peace.”’ 
And some of America’s foremost jurists, such as Wheaton, 
Dudley Field, and others, have written excellent works 
on international law, with a special view to the advocacy 
of pacific diplomacy and arbitration. 

It is not, therefore, surprising that all these influences 
have powerfully affected the practical statesmanship of suc- 
cessive Presidents of the United States and of their chief 
Ministers and Secretaries of State. Since the year 1815 
that country has, by means either of Arbitration or peace- 
ful mediation, settled thirty-five disputes which had 
arisen between its own Government and various foreign 
nations. President Grant again and again referred such 


difficulties to arbitration. And after his second term of | 


office, he said: ‘* Though educated as a soldier, and 
though I have gone through two wars, I have always been 
a man of peace, preferring to see questions of difference 
settled by arbitration. It has been my misfortune to be 
engaged in more battles than any other American general, 
but there was never a time during my command when I 
would not have chosen some settlement by reason rather 
than the sword. I look forward to an epoch when a court 
recognized by all nations will settle international differ- 
ences, instead of keeping up large standing armies, as they 
do in Europe.’’ His successor, President Hayes, said in his 
inaugural speech: ‘‘ The policy inaugurated by my hon- 
ored predecessor, President Grant, of submitting to arbi- 
tration grave questions in dispute between ourselves and 
foreign Powers points toa new and comparatively the best 
instrumentality for the preservation of peace.’’ And Presi- 
dent Hayes’s Secretary of State, Mr. Evarts, declared : ** It 
is the deliberate purpose of this Administration to arbitrate 
every case of difficulty, or difference, that may arise be- 
tween this country and any other.’’ 

Nobly have the successive Presidents of the United 
States, including the present holder of that high office, 
Mr. Cleveland, acted upon this grand principle. And 
here in Europe, across the wide ocean, the diplomacy of 
nations has already been profoundly influenced, in the 
right direction, by the stimulus and example of the great 
American people in regard to this wise policy. 


A sounD discretion is not so much indicated by never 
making a mistake as by never repeating it.—Boyee. 


FRIENDS’ NEW TESTAMENT LESSONS. 

No. 36.—NinTH MonrtTH 17, 1893. 
SERMON ON THE MOUNT (Continued). 
GOLDEN TEXT.—Not every one that saith unto me, Lord, Lord, shal! 
enter into the kingdom of heaven: but he that doeth the will 
of my Father which is in heaven.— Matthew 7: 21. 

Why call ye me Lord, Lord, and do not the 
things which I say ?— Luke 6: 46. 

Scripture Readings: Matt. 7: 21-29; Luke 6: 46-49. 
TEACHING. 

The concluding words of the most remarkable and val- 
uable sermon ever delivered, coming from one who spake 
as never man spake, but as one having authority and 
power, are worthy our most careful study. The lesson for 
to-day begins with a warning against mere outward pro- 
fession of discipleship, and closes with a most solemn and 


| striking illustration of the different results of a true and 


a false following of the Master. 

‘« Not every one that saith unto me, Lord, Lord,”’ etc. 
The uselessness of a hollow profession is shown in these 
words. ‘The mere ‘‘ naming the name,’’ the intellectual 
acceptance of the historical facts of the life of Jesus, or 
the approval of his teachings as being the truth, are not 
sufficient to secure entrance into the kingdom of heaven. 
To these must be added the application of those truths to 
the inward life and the outward act: the effort to attain, 
by the aid of the spirit, the same character which he 
showed forth in his teaching and his daily life ; the reso- 
lute purpose to do the will of our Heavenly Father, at- 
tested by our best efforts to accomplish it. 

‘* Shall enter into the kingdom of heaven.’’ While 


these words have reference, no doubt, to the kingdom of 


God beyond this life, they also have a deep meaning in 
relation to the present life and the kingdom of God, 
which it is our privilege to enter now. ‘That the ‘ king- 
dom of heaven is within us,’’ was a leading lesson in the 
teaching of Jesus, and the lesson of to-day, applied to 
this present kingdom of heaven in the heart, is very help- 
ful and instructive. We do not enter this kingdom by 
mere profession, but by doing the will of our God. The 
kingdom of heaven is ‘‘righteousness’’ (that is, doing 
right) ‘‘and joy, and peace in the holy spirit.’’ If we 
find at any time that we are not enjoying this joy and 
peace of the kingdom of heaven, may it not be because 
we are not sufficiently active in ‘‘ doing the will’’ of our 
Father? for upon that condition does our entrance into 


and our enjoyment of his kingdom depend. 


‘* But he that doeth the will of my Father which is in 
heaven.’’ The question is sometimes asked, What is 
God’s will concerning me? For the answer to this ques- 
tion each one of us should ask the counsel of our Father 
himself, by communing with the holy Spirit which is ever 
present with us, and also by asking help and guidance, 
even as a little child would ask help of a loving earthly 


parent. But in general it may be said that the will of 


God is that we should love him supremely, and our fellow- 
men as ourselves, and prove this, not by word only, but 
in deed and in truth. Doubtless we will all find it to be 
true, that ‘‘ the best we can do for ourselves, is the most 
we can do for others, and all we can do for God.’’ 

‘* He that heareth these words of mine and doeth 
them,’’ etc., and ‘* He that heareth these words of mine 
and doeth them not,’’ etc. The contrast between doing 
and not doing was never more clearly drawn than in this 
simile, which concludes the Sermon on the Mount. What 
other words or what other illustration could have made so 


clear to our minds the value of odedience in the sight of 
_ Jesus and of our Heavenly Father? For the difference 


between the two cases,—of the house founded upon the 


| rock, which withstood the tempest, and the other, which 
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was swept away by it,— is found in this one ek abel | 


ence. The man who, hearing the words, does them, is 
like the house founded upon the rock: the one who, 
hearing the words, does them not, is like the house built 
upon the sand. The difference is between doing and not 
doing: the rock is the rock of obedience, of fidelity to 
duty: the sand is the shifting sand of idleness, a waver- 
ing or evil purpose, of disloyalty in act. 

The deepest meaning of life is service: its truest and 
best meaning to each of us will be the truest and best ser- 
vice we are able to offer to our fellow-men,—the greatest 
measure of obedience to the Divine will we are able to 
offer to our Father. To-day, and in all days to come, 
and throughout all eternity, this remains the test of our 
character, and of our attainment in the kingdom of 
heaven: What is our highest duty, our truest service >— 
and, What is the measure of our faithfulness thereto ? 
May each of us so lay the foundation of our character on 
the rock of obedience, that it may be able to withstand 
all the storms that may assail it. 


LESSON NOTES. 

In Palestine, especially in Galilee, heavy rains, rapidly 
flowing together among the hills, often form torrents that 
rush down unexpectedly with a violence that tears up the 
soil and sweeps away whatever may lie in their course. 
This was what the Saviour doubtless had many times wit- 
nessed in the parts of Nazareth, as it is still what often 
occurs there, and his eye while on the Mount might have 
fallen upon the jagged traces, which some such a torrent 
had recently ploughed down the side of a neighboring 
hill, which his discerning mind seized and converted into 
a most appropriate close to his wonderful discourse. 

Morris Geikie says: ‘‘ No wonder that when he had 


finished such an address, the multitudes were astonished | 


at his teaching. 
and slavish servility of the Rabbis, with their dread of 
varying a word from precedent and authority, their cob- 
webbery of endless sophistries and verbal trifling ; 
and felt that in the preaching of Jesus, they for the first 
time had something that stirred their souls, and come 
home to their consciences.’’ 

Farrar says at the close of his chapter on this sermon : 
‘‘ The teaching of their Scribes was narrow, dogmatic, 
material; it was cold in manner, frivolous in matter, 
second-hand and iterative in its very essence ; with no 
freshness in it, no force, no fire ; 
memory above genius, and repetition above originality. 
It was not indeed wholly devoid of moral significance, 
nor is it impossible to find here and there, among the 
débris of it a noble thought ; but it was occupied a thou- 
sandfold more with Levitical minutiz about mint, and 
anise, and cummin, and the length of fringes, and the 
breadth of phylacteries, and the washing of cups and 
platters. But this teaching of Jesus was wholly different 


They had been accustomed to the tame | 


| 


sient flame. In a word its sathnalee was the authority 
of the Divine Incarnate ; it was a voice of God, speaking 
in the utterance of man; its austere purity was yet per- 
vaded with tenderest sympathy, and its awful severity 
with an unutterable love.’ 


HOW PARENTS INFLUENCE THEIR CHILDREN 
One day I went to wish the children ‘‘ good-bye’ 
going toa meeting. Those children were having a meet- 
ing. My eldest girl was in the chair, and was ‘behaving 
with great decorum, and my son was making a speech. 
As I entered, my second girl said: ‘* No, that is not the 
way mother does; mother waves her hands about, so. 
Of course, that was a very little thing, but it was very 
delightful to think that those children had sat and watched 
their mother so carefully that they were able to take in 
her peculiarities of manner. 

I often think that you and I, when we are dead and 
gone, would be amazed if we could look back and see the 
thousand things our children remember, which we never 
thought they would remember, and the million things 
they have forgotten which we meant them to remember ; 
and if we can look back into our children’s hearts, we 
will feel surprised to see what it is that they remember 
best of us, and I feel inclined to put up a fervent prayer 
that the children may remember only how kind mother 
always meant to be, and how wise father always intended 
to be. 

But there were two children out there in Whitechapel 
whom Dr. K. told us about. He was asked to attend a 
patient one night, and saw two children, one a boy and 
the other a nine-year-old girl. The girl had a doll in 
her arms, and was pulling her jacket around it; and the 
boy was walking up and down before her, using dreadful 
language—‘‘ swearing,’’ said the doctor, ‘‘ enough to 
make the blood freeze in your veins ’’ ; and the boy pre- 
tended to deal her a blow, took the doll from her arms, 


’ before 


| and threw it down upon the pavement, she shrieking, 


elevating mere | 


| the smoker, and in height 37 per cent. 


in character, and as much grander as the temple of the | 
morning sky under which it was uttered was grander than 


stifling synagogue or crowded school. It was preached, 
as each occasion rose on the hill-side, or by the lake, or 
on the roads, or in the house of the Pharisee, or at the 
banquet .of the Publican; nor was it any sweeter or 
loftier when it was addressed in the Royal Portico to the 


Masters of Israel, than when its only hearers were the ig- | 


norant people whom the haughty Pharisees held to be ac- 
cursed. And it dealt, not with scrupulous tithes 
and ceremonial cleansings, but with the human soul, and 
human destiny, and human life—with Hope, and Charity, 
and Faith. Springing from the depths of holy 
emotions, it thrilled the being of every listener as with an 


*¢ He’ll kill it, he'll kill it!’ 
loud laughter, and the girl said: ‘‘ How well you done it, 
Bill. I never see you so much like father.’’ Think of 
it! that even the children’s games should be like father, 
in all his miserable brutality, and that the game proved 
most enjoyable when it came nearest the miserable reality. 
—Laura Ormiston Chant, in Christian Register. 


- And then both burst into 


BaD FOR SMOKERS.—A careful record has been kept 
at Yale College during the past eight years with reference 
to the physical condition of non-smokers as compared with 


smokers. It has been found that non-smokers are 20 per 
cent. taller, 25 per cent. heavier, and have 60 per cent. 
more lung capacity than smokers. A recent class at Am- 
herst College presented a similar difference in favor of the 
non-smokers, who had gained in weight 24 per cent. over 
, and in chest girth 
42 per cent., and also exceeded him in lung capacity. 

Usinc money wisely is more of an art than getting 
money to use. It requires a larger measure of ability to 
spend money as it should be spent, than to accumulate it 
in the first place. Money is a dangerous thing to handle. 
It ruins many a man through tempting him to its over- 
weening pursuit ; and it ruins many another man through 
tempting him to squander it when gathered, or to depend 
on it unduly as a means of happiness or of usefulness. 
The art of spending money aright is commanding more 
attention than ever before in this country, where the art 
of accumulating money is already a familiar one.—S. S. 
Times. 
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THE INCREASE OF LUXURIES. 

WHENEVER we are confronted by what are termed ‘‘ hard 
times,’’ we are quite sure to turn our attention more care- 
fully towards our mode of living, and it takes a very 
small amount of observation to note how almost imper- 


ceptibly we have increased what may be well termed the 


luxuries of life, and how difficult do we find the task of 


retrenchment when it becomes an essential duty to re- 
trench! Self-gratification is a plant of rapid growth, 
and it needs a steady hand and a firm nerve to perform 
the task of pruning to a proper shape, if indeed our con- 
sciences do not prest ribe an entire uprooting. This 
steadfastness of purpose is one of the first obligations 
resting upon Christians, for the Master clearly set forth 
that simplicity of life was the thing that would find favor 
withGod. He did not ignore the demands of the body, 
or the need for cultivation of the wonderful powers God 
has bestowed upon 


man ; but he continually taught the 


value of things higher than ‘‘ food and raiment,’’ and 
entreated his hearers ‘‘ to enter in by the narrow gate,’’ 
meaning they must not burden themselves with all manner 
of things that neither their bodies nor their souls required. 
And this is still our danger. We cumber ourselves with 
needless things, the result of a high civilization, and we 
do not know how to dispense with them. Our friends all 
perhaps are alike trammeled, and it is so easy to glide 
with the current. Some one has said that: ‘* Luxury was 
like the strings with which Liliputians tied Gulliver ; each 
thread was weak in itself so that any one could break it, 


but together they held him fast more tightly than strong 


cords. So with the little things of luxury ; they grow 
upon people, the things we say we ‘ cannot do without.’ 
In their accumulation they tie society down and make us 
the slaves of innumerable wants not really requisite for 


life or health or happiness.’’ 


To get away from these ‘‘ innumerable wants ”’ in times 


of depression, is to know of peace and content indescrib- 
able, but the courage needful to do it belongs to heroic 
spirits, and deserves the praise given to heroes. We say 
we pity those who, having sustained financial loss, have 
to greatly restrict their expenditures; yet when we see 
this willingly and cheerfully done, our pity disappears, 
and we love and honor these courageous spirits who can 
smile amid misfortune and show to the world—what it 
sadly needs—examples of heroism, saying to the luxuries 
of life, «« I have no need of you. I can find pleasure in 


simplicity.’ It should not be necessary to call the at- 


tention of the consistent Friend to follow such examples 
as we have pictured, so he should himself be such an ex- 


ample, if he has been infused with the true spirit of 
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But the name and the substance are some- 
times at variance, and our own people need to be cau- 


Quakerism. 


tioned against the danger of increasing their luxuries, lest 
they fail to be worthy followers of a Fox and a Woolman. 
Let all look within and without, to see if we are bearing 
testimony to the value of true Christian simplicity, 
and—as Woolman did so bravely—against vain luxuries ; 
using the good gifts of God in moderation, that it be 
not through us that ‘‘ occasions of stumbling ’’ come, 
but be ‘* wise unto that which is good, and simple unto 
that which is evil,’’ as Paul so vigorously advised the 
luxury-loving Romans. 


A VERY interesting review of the activities of the 
friends of Peace in this country is printed by the Hera/d 
of Peace, London, and we copy it in this issue. It is, we 
imagine, from the, hand of our friend William Tallack, 
who is well acquainted with the work in all its different 


fields. 


A FRIEND sends us a suinmary of the proceedings of 
one of our quarterly meetings, and in doing so, remarks 
as follows : 

“In my opinion the ‘ News of Friends’ department in your journal 
is one of the most interesting, and one to which I eagerly turn. A de- 
sire to contribute my mite, and a feeling that there may be some of 
your readers who like to hear from Bucks as well as I do from other 
sections, prompts me to send what I do.”’ 

We are very much obliged for the favor, and agree 
with the writer that such reports of the activities of the 
We are neces- 
sarily dependent for them upon the good-will of those 


Society are interesting and serviceable. 


amongst our readers who will be willing to give attention 
to the matter, as occasion arises. From some parts of 
the country we hear very regularly, but there are other 
portions from which we seldom have any report at all. 
Curiously enough these include some of our largest and 


strongest quarterly meetings. 


THE program of the Friends’ part in the general Con- 
gress of Religions, at Chicago, and of their ‘* Denomi- 
national Congress,’’ was printed in our paper two weeks 
ago, and copies have been sent out from Chicago by 
Benjamin Smith, secretary of the committee in charge. 
We reprint, in our advertising columns, this week, the 
circular of information for those who expect to be pres- 
ent, giving details as to the places of meeting, the street 
car and other accommodations, cost of board and lodg- 
ing, etc., etc. The Congress will certainly be an occa- 
sion of great interest, and productive, we hope, of much 
good. Our friends at Chicago have labored unremittingly 
for a long time to arrange for it satisfactorily, and de- 


serve the sympathy and thanks of all. 


To cure us of immoderate love of gain, we should 
seriously consider how many goods there are that money 
will not purchase, and these are the best ; and how many 
evils there are that money will not remedy, and those are 
the worst.—Co/ton. 
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MARRIAGES. 
REYNOLDS—WALTON. KENDIG—WALTON.—On Eighth 
month 30, 1893, at the home of the brides in Highland, Chester county, 
Pa., by Friends’ ceremony, Albert Reynolds and Frances E. Walton. 
And at the same time and place, John R. Kendig and Mabel Walton, 
daughters of Edwin and Mary D. Walton. 


DEATHS. 

CADWALLADER.—At Yardley, Pa., Eighth month 30, 1893, 
George Craig, son of T. Sidney and Ida W. Cadwallader, aged 18 
months. 

CLARK.—At Emerson, O., Eighth month 22, 1893, Laura S. 
Clark ; a member of Short Creek Monthly Meeting, held at Emerson, O. 

This dear young Friend was an active and useful member of Society, 
evincing great energy in different lines of philanthropic work. Her 
death causes a void that will be hard to fill. mc. C. 


CLOUD.—Suddenly, at the residence of her nephew, John H. 
Gheen, Washington, D. C., Anna Mary, wife of Enoch W. Cloud, in 
her 67th year; a member of the Monthly Meeting of Friends of Phila 
delphia. 

HAIGHT.—At his residence near Freehold, Greene county, N. Y., 
Eighth month 24, 1893, Emmor K. Haight, aged 79 years; a member 
of Coeymans Monthly Meeting. 

MARSHALL.—Near Horse Heads, Chemung county, N. Y., 
Samuel Marshall, aged 71. 

The death of this friend deserves more than a passing notice. Re- 
moving with his parents from Orange county, N. Y., when a boy, he 
shared the hardships of the early settlers, and proving a successful 
farmer, his latter days were passed in ease and comfort. He was a 
member of Scipio Monthly Meeting, faithful in attendance for many 
years, though living fifty miles distant. He was an upright man, much 
respected in the community. A. G. S. 

McILVAIN. —In West Philadelphia, Ninth month 1, 1893, aged 
9g months, Hugh, (Jr.), son of Hugh and Mary Bunting MclIlvain ; mem- 
ber of the Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia. 

MOORE.—At Ercildoun, Chester county, Pa., of Cholera Infantum, 
on the 19th of Eighth month, 1893, Hamilton W., infant son of George 
W. and Elizabeth W. Moore, and grandson of Edwin and Mary D. 
Walton, aged 8 months. 

OLIVET.—At the residence of his nephew, near Staatsburgh, N 
Y., Eighth month 21, 1893, Peter Olivet, in his 76th year. 

This dear Friend was on his way to attend Stanford Quarterly Meet- 
ing, held at Ghent, when he was striken with paralysis in sight of the de 
pot. Although he lived twelve days, he was unable to speak. His funeral 
was largely attended at Crum Elbow meeting-house, on Fourth-day, the 
23d, where words of love were spoken by Thomas and James C. String- 
ham. He leaves one son in Cleveland, O. He was a respected mem- 
ber of Creek Monthly Meeting. M. H. §. 

PENNOCK.— At her residence in West Marlborough town 
ship, Chester county, Pa., Eighth month 28, 1893, Susan B. Pennock, 
in the 74th year of her age; an esteemed member of London Grove 
Monthly Meeting. 

RIDGWAY.—On the evening of Eighth month 21, 1893, at 
the home of Barclay J. Smith, in San Francisco, California, after a 
long and serious illness, George K. Ridgway, a native of Darby, 
Pa., and at one time a resident of Newtown, Bucks county, in the 5oth 
year of his age. 

ROBERTS.—Eighth month 22, 1893, at Coatesville, Pa., Phebe 
E., wife of Evan Roberts, aged 79 years. Funeral at New Garden 
meeting house, Chester county, Pa., Eighth month 26. 

ROWLETT.—At the residence of her son-in-law, Edward Picker- 
ing, Woodburne, Pa., on Fifth-day, Eighth month 31, 1893, Drusilla R., 
widow of John Rowlett, in her 80th year; a member of Abington 
Monthly Meeting. 

THOMAS.—Ninth month 4, 1893, at the residence of William F. 
Morgan, Willow Grove, Montgomery county, Pa., Elizabeth K., wife of 
the late Jonathan Thomas,and daughter of the late Nathan T. and 
Elizabeth Knight, of Torresdale. 


INDIANA YEARLY MEETING. 

THOsE who have a prospect of attending Indiana Yearly 
Meeting, to be held at Richmond, Ind.—Meeting for min- 
isters and elders, 2 p. m., Ninth month 23; business 
meetings beginning Ninth month 25, will confer a favor 
by corresponding promptly with the committee, that 
homes may be provided and Friends met at station. 

A cordial invitation is extended. 

Address Benjamin Strattan, 222 North 
Richmond, Indiana. 


12th street, 


FRIENDS’ MEETING AT CHICAGO: SPECIAL. 
A TELEGRAM received on Third-day last from Benjamin 
Smith, at Chicago, conveys the information that— 

Friends’ Meeting on the 17th inst., (First-day), will 
be held in Willard Hall, at the corner of Monroe and 
La Salle streets, at 10.45 a. m. 

This special arrangement is made, we presume, in 
view of the expected presence of a large number of 
Friends, and the probable inadequacy of the rooms usu- 
ally occupied at 18 Van Buren street. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 

THE CENTENARY OF SARATOGA MEETING. 
THE one hundredth anniversary of the establishment of 
the Friend’s meeting at Saratoga, New York. was com- 
memorated on the 23d of Eighth month. The day 
proved to be one of enjoyment to those who assembled, 
to the number of nearly 300. <A more picturesque spot 
or one more noted in our country’s early history is not 
often found, and surely none surrounded with stronger 
feelings of interest than clustered around the old Saratoga 
meeting-house, standing as it has done for a century, a 
monument to the principles of the Society of Friends. 

At 11 o'clock the meeting gathered in silence, after 
which a paper was read, giving the following records : 
It appears that a preparative meeting was held at this 
place as early as the 28th of Fifth month, 1783, and at a 
yearly meeting held at Westbury, L. I., the 28th of Fifth 
month, 1793, it was concluded, owing to the crowded 
condition of Friends to the northward, to establish a 
quarterly meeting at Saratoga. 

Nine Partners Quarterly Meeting recommended the 
construction of a suitable meeting-house at Saratoga, and 
in Eighth month, 1793, a committee reported the house 
finished, at a cost of £494, 15s. 9d, and that the deed 
conveying three acres to the meeting had been secured. 
The first quarterly meeting was held the 13th of Eleventh 
month, 1793, as had been advised by the yearly meeting. 
The establishment of a monthly meeting followed in 
Sixth month, 1794. 

The only account of the membership of Saratoga 
Monthly Meeting was given in 1828, when it numbered 
201 members. ‘The paper gave the names of some of the 
Friends who had been active in the service of the meet- 
ing 110 years ago, and the names of most, if not all, the 
ministers, with some account of their labor in the ministry. 

Saratoga Quarterly Meeting at one time in its his- 
tory consisted of eleven subordinate meetings. Follow- 
ing the record, Whittier’s poem, ‘‘ Tauler, the Preacher,” 
was read. After this a paper which alluded in a general 
way to the religious views of Friends, their influence, etc., 
and the faithfulness of those had been associated 
with this meeting from its establishment, in their en- 
deavor to promulgate the testimonies of our Religious So- 
ciety, not unmindful at the same time of their social du- 
ties toward all classes, in the open-hearted hospitality* 
which had doubtless left an influence on many not of our 
faith within the limits of the meeting. 

The meeting closed with the reading of Whittier’s 
poem, ‘‘ The Quaker of the Olden Time.’’ A substan- 
tial lunch was spread upon tables in the shade of stately 
oaks, and the fraternal feeling was very marked, main- 
tained as it had been through many generations. 

In the afternoon, the meeting-house was occupied by 
the Women’s Christian Temperance Union for their an- 
nual gathering, and stirring addresses from several noted 
temperance workers were the closing features of the day 
that had so auspiciously begun. 


who 


Puitip S. DORLAND. 














NEWS OF FRIENDS. 

BUCKS QUARTERLY MEETING. 
THE summer meeting of Bucks Quarter was held in the 
old meeting-house at Fallsington on Fifth-day, the 31st 
of Eighth month. The delightfully cool morning, and 
good reads, on which recent rains had thoroughly laid 
the dust, added materially to the number in attendance, 
which was considerably larger than is usual at the Eighth 
month meeting. 

The railroad facilities for reaching Fallsington are not 
very good, and nearly all those in attendance came in 
carriages, a number from the mostedistant meetings of 
the Quarter having to drive at least twenty-five miles. 
These latter were by no means the latest arrivals. The 
hour for meeting, ten o’clock, was not observed by a 
great many, and it was a quarter of eleven before the 
meeting was anything like settled. 

Robert Hatton was first to address the meeting. 
discourse was an eminently practical one, well calculated 
to convey to the inquiring mind what true Quakerism 
really is. ‘There was so much of sound common sense 
united to the deep religious sentiment pervading Robert’s 
message that it could not fail in meeting a hearty response 
in the hearts of Friends. 

Nathaniel Richardson followed in a feeling discourse. 
Among other things he held that failure to repeat the ex- 
act words of texts of Scripture is not so serious a matter 
as some Friends believe, but that the spirit is more im- 
portant to obtain than the exact language. He advocated 
much Bible reading, and related some incidents in his 
own religious experience. 

Walter Laing next spoke of the advancement that 
Friends have made since the days of Penn. Samuel S. 
Ash closed the meeting for worship with an acceptable 
sermon. 

The meetings for business opened with Mark P. Rich 
as clerk and Joseph John Watson as assistant clerk of 
men’s meeting, and Mary R. Watson as clerk and Emma 
D. Eyre as assistant clerk of women’s meeting. Nearly 
all the representatives responded when the list was called. 
The reading of the answers to the queries elicited a lively 
discussion touching on the importance of punctuality in 
attending meeting, the proper qualification for the minis- 
try, the real meaning of the expression ‘‘ love and unity,”’ 
etc. Lukens Webster, Nathaniel Richardson, Robert 
Hatton, Stephen Betts, and others participated in this 
discussion. 

The subject of holding the business meetings in joint 
session, which first appeared on the minutes in Fifth 
month, 1892, was again considered. As on all former 
occasions there was considerable expressed opposition in 
both meetings to the proposed change, but those favora- 
ble to it pressed the matter, and minutes were adopted in 
both meetings, approving the change. The next Quar- 
terly Meeting at Langhorne in Eleventh month, will, 
therefore, be held with open partitions. 

Committees were appointed to report the names of 
Friends to serve as clerks of the joint meeting, and then, 
at about two o’clock, the meeting concluded its labors. 





CHICAGO FRIENDS’ MEETING. 

T. W. W. writes us from Chicago, Eighth month 28: 
Our meeting yesterday had the company of Prof. Silva- 
nus P. Thompson, one of the English delegates in attend- 
ance upon the Electrical Congress, who spoke at some 
length, and very acceptably. His remarks were of a 
practical and earnest nature, citing his hearers to the 
fundamental principle of Friends, as taught in the early 
day, and encouraging them to be alive to the calls of 
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rambler. 
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duty. He spoke also of the need of keeping pace with 
the march of scientific knowledge, which as a develop- 
ment of truth must go hand in hand with religion. He 
was with us some weeks ago, but did not then make h'm- 
self much known. He is, I understand, a relative of 
Charles Thompson, of Westmoreland, England, a well- 
known Friend. 

The meeting was again quite large. Among those 
present were B. F. Nichols and wife, of State Centre, 
lowa; John L. Thomas and wife, Fall Creek, Ind. ; 
Phebe C. Wright, New Jersey, and John J. Cornell, be- 
sides quite a number from Pennsylvania, Virginia, Ohio, 
New York, New Jersey, and Canada. The weather has 
been very dry and parks and suburbs are parched from 
the lack of rain. 

[ Prof. Silvanus P. Thompson is regarded as one of the 
ablest of the English electrical scientists. He read a 
paper in the Congress, in Section B, on Eighth month 
22, on ‘*Ocean Telephony,’’ maintaining the practica- 
bility of sending telephone messages over ocean cables, 
and explaining his view of the modifications in the con- 
struction of the cables which would serve the purpose. 
His paper was received with attention, and drew out dis- 
cussion.—Ebs. ] 


—Haddonfield Quarterly Meeting of Friends will be 
held at Moorestown, next Fifth-day, the 14th inst. 
Meeting of ministers and elders the day before. Those 
wishing to attend the meeting on Fourth-day can take 
the train at the foot of Market street, at 10 a. m., and be 
in time for the meeting at 11. And Friends intending 
to be at the Quarterly Meeting will take the 8.30 train to 
East Moorestown, only two squares from the meeting- 
house. All are invited. Ws te he 


TRUE MarriaGe.—A happy wedlock is a long falling 
in love. I know young persons think love belongs only 
to the brown hair and plump, round, crimson cheek. So 
it does for its beginning, just as Mount Washington be- 
But the golden marriage is a part of 
love, which the bridal day knows nothing of. Youth is 
the tassel and silken flower of love, age is the full corn, 
ripe and solid in the ear. Beautiful is the morning of 
love with its prophetic crimson, violet, saffron, purple, 
and gold, with its hopes of days that areto come. Beau- 
tiful also is the evening of love, with its glad remem- 
brance and its rainbow side turned toward heaven as well 
as the earth.— Zheodore Parker. 





JAPANESE CHILDREN.—The Japanese are trained to 
civility from babyhood. Before a baby can speak, it is 
taught to lift the hand to the forehead on receiving a gift. 
Should a child fail to make this signal of respect and 
gratitude it would be reproved by some by-stander. 

Albert Tracy, who rambled through Japan without a 
guide, while strolling about a town, stopped to see the 
children coming from school. They walked sedately and 
quietly with books and slates under theirarms. The sight 
of a bearded foreigner startled the first to come, but they 
made a respectful bow and passed on. The next ones re- 
peated this civility, and then as fast as the pupils came 
they made a profound reverence. 

The innate gentleness of the people impressed the 
He records that he never saw a single instance 
among boys of that tyrannical, bullying spirit so often 
observed in other countries, that delights in inflicting 
pain on weaker companions. Japanese children are well 


| behaved, even toward each other.— Youth's Companion. 
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For Friends’ eee and Journal. 
LETTERS FROM THE WORLD’S FAIR.—IX. 


In the latter part of August a new attraction appeared at 
the Fair in the shape of the greatest number of fine horses 
and cattle that were ever gathered together in one place. 
Among the cattle I noticed no breeds that I had not occa- 
sionally seen in Pennsylvania, except the black Galloways. 
These are as valuable for their skins as for their milk and 
flesh ; the hair is long, soft, and curly, and the skin of a 
full-grown animal makes a beautiful carriage robe, while 
the felt of a week-old calf might easily be mistaken for 
that of the Astrakhan goat. 

Nearly all the horses are beautiful animals of their 
kind, and range in size from the tiniest Shetland to the 
heaviest Clydesdale ; it looks as though one hind leg of 
the latter would weigh as much as the whole of the small- 
est pony. Many of the coach horses were disfigured by 
the barbarous docking of their tails, and some of these 
docked animals were standing in their stalls without any 
covering to protect them from the flies. The Kentucky 
racers and the graceful Morgans appeared in all their 
natural beauty, while the pets of the stable were Count 
Dimitri’s Arabs ; each one had a groom at its head dressed 
in a picturesque Russian blouse (much more picturesque 
on a groom than on a lady), and they reached out their 
noses for lumps of sugar and allowed themselves to be 
fondled by the women and children. The live stock 
pavilion is a good resting place when in the southern part 
of the grounds, for while resting one may enjoy the ani- 
mals that are brought out into the arena to receive the 
awards of the judges. 

The out-door display of flowers, which was such a 
disappointment in July, is becoming very beautiful. The 


roses on the Wooded Island have a less discouraged look, 
while asters, verbenas, and other showy flowers are begin- 


ning to repay the care lavished upon them. The long 
stretch in front of Horticultural Hall is aglow with cannas 
of every known variety, while elsewhere the gay gladiolas 
delights the eye; it is not strange that visitors spend a 
great deal of their time outside the buildings, for the out- 
side is so beautiful and so restful ; but with the exception 
of certain exhibits that appeal only to the specialist, there 
are as many people inside the buildings as the looker-on 
finds desirable, and sometimes the crowd is decidedly in- 
convenient. 

There is always plenty of room in the galleries of the 
Liberal Arts building ; it is here, in the southern half, 
that we find the main part of the educational exhibit, 
though several of the States and some of the foreign 
countries display the work of their schools in their own 
buildings. It is evident even to the casual observer that 
there has been a revolution in educational methods since 
the centennial ; kindergarten work, clay modeling, paper- 
folding, designing, mechanical drawing, color-work, 
plain and fancy sewing, sloyd, and other manual work, 
are to be seen on all sides. 

It is difficult to judge of the merits of aschool by the 
pupils’ work that is exhibited, because one is necessarily 
ignorant of the conditions under which it was executed, 
and of the amount of help that the pupils received, but 
the intelligent teacher will find an educational exhibit of 
this character full of suggestions as to what may be done. 
In the Pennsylvania department it is the general opinion 
that Philadelphia makes the best as well as the largest 
showing, but Pittsburg, Allegheny, and many other places 
have very creditable displays. Many of the Western 
States have photographs showing exteriors and interiors of 
their fine school buildings. 

The public schools of London are rather a surprise to 
us, for the work shown is in many respects in advance of 


| that offered by American cities. The penmanship, in 


particular, isremarkably good, and differs from ours in 
that it is almost vertical, inclining slightly backward ; 
but in all the written work shown, in advanced as well as 
in primary grades, the letters are almost as regular as 
copper-plate. Considered merely as an exhibit, however, 
the first place must be given to the Roman Catholic 
schools ; I do not mean by this that the work shown is 
better as a whole, or gives evidence of better teaching. 
The superiority consists in the artistic and effective ar- 
rangement of the various alcoves ; all the written work is 
well bound, and all the volumes are lying open, so that 
the visitor can see at a glance what branches are taught 
and how well the work is done. It is to be hoped that 
whoever has charge of America’s educational interests at 
the next world’s fair will profit by the example set by the 
Catholics here. 

The fine work shown by the Carlisle Indian School, 
and the wonderful showing of the various schools for the 
feeble minded and the blind must not be overlooked, nor 
must we neglect to pass around to the northwest, where 
are located the headquarters of the various religious and 
philanthropic organizations. In the north gallery our 
publishers have their interesting displays, and Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. vie with the Century Co. in offering attrac- 
tions to visitors. ‘The former has portraits and busts of 
America’s greatest authors, and numerous editions of their 
works, while the latter has pages of original manuscripts 
from various popular writers, besides several Lincoln au- 


tographs and the plaster casts of his hands. 


The lower floor of the Liberal Arts building baffles 
description, but whoever can imagine the handsomest ar- 
ticles taken from the largest dry goods, china, and art 
stores, and jewelers in America and in the cities of the 
old world, will have a faint conception of its variety and 
beauty. Where there are thousands of things that might 
be named, it is almost impossible to select a few for spe- 
cial mention, but the Tiffany cathedral, the carved wood 
from Switzerland, and the bronzes and marbles from 
France, Russia, and Italy call forth rapturous expressions 
from every beholder. 

It has been said, repeatedly, that the greatest thing 
on exhibition at the World’s Fair would be the city of 
Chicago itself, and it zs an interesting place in spite of 
(or perhaps because of) its incongruities. It reminds one 
of an overgrown boy who has reached more than the av- 
erage stature, but has not yet attained the beauty and 
dignity of manhood ; the blank, brick walls of fourteen- 
story buildings with two-story neighbors and the stretches 
of plank sidewalk flanking Belgian block pavements, are 
like the arms and legs of the boy protruding through gar- 
ments much too small for him. 

There is no doubt about the noise, bustle, and confu- 
sion, even on the First-day of the week, for they have no 
day of rest in this western city, and the cries of the 
street fakir are never hushed ; it is a mystery that dozens 
are not killed every day with their numerous railroad 
crossings at grade, and the double track cable and trolley 
street cars which passengers are allowed to jump on or off 
on either side. The parks and boulevards are beautiful, 
and are lined with the elegant residences of the wealthy ; 
but in the business part of the city the one problem is to 
get the greatest possible office room on the fewest square 
feet of ground, while the outward appearance of the 
building is‘of no consequence provided that it is substan- 
tial and fire- proof. 

The Masonic Temple is one of the structures in which 
the Chicagoans delight, for it is nineteen stories high with 
another story added for the benefit of the sight-seer. The 
elevator will take you up the nineteen stories in as many 
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seconds, and I made the trip twice in safety, but I would 
a good deal rather go round on the Ferris wheel. The 
Woman’s Temple is not so imposing, and is built of brick 
instead of stone, but to my eye it was the more pleasing 
of the two because there are a few curves in its outlines. 
I was not fortunate enough to get to Willard Hall at the 
time of the noon-day prayer meeting, but like all W. C. 
T. U. sisters I made a pilgrimage thither and was proud 
to think that I had indirectly helped to build it. 

When we remember that fifty years ago Chicago was 
the smallest of villages, and that it has been twice built 
within that time, we marvel not that some things are yet 
undone, but that so much has been accomplished. ‘To 
me, the one great lesson of this city and of the exposi- 
tion which its citizens have made so successful, is the ra- 
pidity with which the mind of man is shaping and con- 
trolling the materials and the forces that lie around him 
in nature. ‘The phibosophers may question whether mat- 
ter volved from mind or mind matter, or 
whether both have always coéxisted ; but surely no one 
can come away from the World’s Fair without being con- 
vinced that mind is gradually but surely gaining the as- 
cendency over matter. 


was from 


ELIZABETH LLOYD. 


THE MT. PLEASANT SCHOOL UNINJURED. 

Abby D. Munro writes as follows to Henry M. Laing, announcing 
the safety of the school property at Mt. Pleasant, S. C. 

BrisTou, R. I., Aug. 31. 
THe last few days have been anxious ones for me, but 
this morning I received a letter direct from the Home, 
saying they had got through the storm without experienc- 
ing damages to a very great extent. Frances writes that 
the storm was terrible. Sunday night [Eighth month 
27th] the windows of their sleeping rooms blew in and 
they were obliged to take their bedding and go down 
into the sitting-room, but none of them slept during the 
night. ‘The fences are all down, and a number of panes 
of’ glass broken and the gutter down. That is the extent 
of our damage, and I feel, considering the force of the 
storm, we got off very well. Sullivan’s Island is a wreck. 
The water covered it. 

About next term. I do not know how to answer your 
question, more than this: The Lord helps those who help 
themselves, and I have done and am doing all in my 
power, and I know that you and others are doing the 
same. That the school is needed, and is doing a good 
work is very evident, and I have full faith to believe the 
Lord will not let it perish. I have no plans, because I do 
not see that it is possible to make any plans. 

My report will soon be out, and you can see for your- 
self of how much account I think the barrels are. There 
is always something to be done to keep property in re- 
pair in that section. Before I came away I had the fences 
put in thorough repair, a new one on one side of the 
street. Now what it will cost to repair damages I don’t 
know, but I depend upon the barrel fund to do it with 
I cannot tell now just when I shall start South; it will 
depend somewhat whether I am expected to stcp by the 
way. I have received thirty-seven dollars from New York 
towards the debt on salaries. I hear from Miss Nicholas 
every week. She has been well all summer, and my own 
health has been better than for several summers. 

Assy D, Munro. 


a 


Why should we always want to be walking on stilts? 
Why can we not always keep down to the things we were 
born among and were meant to live with and work with, 
the life we were meant to work out ?—Se/ecfed. 
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EDUCATIONAL. 
““ABNORMAL MAN.”’—Arthur MacDonald, a specialist in the Govern- 
ment Bureau of Education, has under the above title made a collection 
of essays on education and crime and related subjects, which is of 
much interest. The essays summarized and collected are by numerous 
eminent authorities in both Europe and America. The tendency 
throughout is to emphasize the need and efficacy of early training and 
education as the sovereign prevention of crime. One writer says that 
three-fourths of those who enter prison have been conducted to crime 
through neglected education. Frederick H. Wines, well-known as a 
practical social reformer, says: “‘ Seventy years’ experience of men, 
seventy years’ work among men, have impressed one idea upon 
mind : it is that nothing can be done with men except through the will, 


and the will can be reached only through the intelligence and 
heart.”’ 





the 


HoMeE AND Home Epucation.—In his remarks at the George 
School pic-nic, Joseph S. Walton referred to the home feeling amongst 
Friends, and the influences of home on education. 
his remarks in a local paper we extract these : 

“ Home love begets a love of education, and if we wish to preserve 
this love let us keep the children in the home long enough to breathe 
its atmosphere and feel the effect of its influence. We love education 
and we are celebrating the fact that we do. If there is anything more 
than another to make us love education as we do it is the fact that the 
home life among Friends is exceedingly strong. Go where we will we 
find a Friend always loves his home and the old society where he once 
went to meeting. By having the standard of admission at the George 
School not too low, the home schools will be stronger, more vigorous 
in every respect, and when your children go from school they will 
carry a little of that home influence with them and they will be easier 
to govern. It isa noticeable fact that we cannot build up large institu- 
tions for little children, under ten years of age. No matter how good 


the management, we cannot supplant the home life, the mother's lo 
the father’s care.”’ 


From a synopsis of 


ve, 


Bucks County ScHoois.—At the George School pic-nic, Hugh 
B. Eastburn spoke of the influence which the George School might be 
expected to have, locally as well as generally, and of the interest 
which the people of Bucks county had in it. ‘* We are to be congratu- 
lated,” he said, *‘ that this school has been put in our midst. We have 
here a county which is one of the three original ones established in 
Pennsylvania; a county in which William Penn had his home; a 
county which was the home of many of the early Friends, but we have 
never had in our midst an institution for the higher education of Friends’ 
children. Such institutions as those at Swarthmore, West Chester, etc., 
have done a great work. Therefore it is, I say, that we of this county, 
men of this immediate neighborhood, have cause to feel gratified that 
a school is about to be erected which will be a living factor in this com- 
munity for good. 

“This noble property of 123 acres, [the tract on which the School 
stands: the trustees hold 104 acres additional] was bought with con- 
tributions made largely by Friends and others in this neighborhood. I 
want to say that thanks are due not only to the Friends of this neigh- 
borhood, but also to those liberal friends of other denominations who 
contributed to secure this property and have given their encouragement, 
and I trust that what they have done will not have been done in vain, 
but that they will feel the benefits derived from this school. I do not 
speak of the business advantages. I believe that the people of this 
community will always feel radiating from this institution influences 
which will tend to elevate them in literary, social, moral, and religious 


aspects. I believe this school will make itself felt as a constant power 
for good.” 





HARNED ACADEMY AT PLAINFIELD, N. J.—Helen M. Harned, 
who, since the decease of her husband, conducts this school, advertises 
elsewhere, (in last week’s issue and this), for a male Friend teacher, 
who can accompany the boys to meeting. In a note to the editor she 
says: “* The school is now in a prosperous condition, and it is my desire 
and intention to continue it just as usual, with competent assistant 
teachers. The buildings are new and improved, and the whole school 
well fitted. We still need one more teacher, a Friend,—some good 
man to be an example to the boys.”’ 


GvuILFoRD COLLEGE, N. C.—This is one of the educational insti- 
tutions of the other body of Friends, and is the main one of North Caro- 
lina Yearly Meeting. (An article describing the founding of New 
Garden Boarding-School, from which the College has sprung, was given 
in our issue of Eighth month 5.) At the recent session of North Caro- 
lina Yearly Meeting, at High Point, N. C., the report of the Trustees 
stated that “during the past year 170 students were enrolled, 96 of 
whom were Friends. The earnest effort on the part of the students 
for improvement has been very gratifying. Eight members completed 
the course for the Bachelors degree. The Bryn Mawr Scholarship was 
awarded to Cora E. White, of Belvedere. 


‘“« The report of the Girls’ Aid Committee showed that 12 girls were 
kept in college during the year, and that 28 had been accommodated 
in the cottages. The Committee are well satisfied with the progress 
and conduct of the girls, and feel the need of greater advantages. 

“In a very touching appeal for aid to continue this work, Mary 
M. Hobbs said she thought it the duty of North Carolina Yearly Meet- 
ing to see to it that their girls were better educated. They are, she 
said, very anxious to get an education, and are willing to work for it. 
As an instance one girl came to her with $12 (all the money she had) 
and wanted to be entered at Guilford College. On being asked how 
she got the money, she replied, after some hesitation, that she had raised 
and sold a pig which her father had given her.” 

“After further discussion a subscription was entered into and about 
$150 were raised for carrying on the work. As this is not half as much 
as has been subscribed in former years, the numoer of girls who can be 
assisted will be less.”’ 


ENTRIES AT THE GEORGE SCHOOL.--—We are advised that the 
rooms for boarders at the George School are now nearly all taken, and 
that it therefore is not prudent for those intending to enter pupils to 
delay doing so. Any who have had the matter under consideration 
should decide and take action at once. 


FRIENDS’ SCHOOL AT HORSHAM.—We print among our advertise- 
ments, this week, the announcement of Friends’ School at Horsham, in 
Montgomery county. This is under care of a committee of Horsham 
Monthly Meeting, and also has the oversight of the Yearly Meeting 
Committee. Florence L. Conrad is Principal, with competent assist- 
ants. The work of the school is graded so as to meet that of Friends’ 
Central School, Philadelphia. The mathematical work is under the 
direction of Aaron B. Ivins. The school will open on Second-day 
next, Ninth month It. 


LONDON GROVE FRIENDS’ SCHOOL.—Friends’ Select School at 
London Grove, Chester county, Pa., under the care of London Grove 
Monthly Meeting, will reopen on Second-day next, the 11th inst., under 
charge of Jane P. Rushmore, Principal, with Mary W. Pyle assistant. 


TWILIGHT TOWN. 

BEYOND the shadows lies Twilight Town, 
Where wee heads nod and lids shut down 
Over black eyes, blue eyes, gfay, and brown ; 
And through a gap in the city wall 
Is a beautiful spot where sunbeams fall 
And dance for aye, through tree-tops tall 

Hush, baby! Soft and slow, 

Soft and slow, let us go 
Through the shadows to Twilight Town. 


Soft as the wind through rippling wheat, 
When the sun’s last rays and the shadows meet, 
Sounds the patter of thousands of little feet. 
Through the gap in the wall, on their dimpled knees, 
The babies creep under the waving trees, 
On the grass of the kingdom ‘ Do-as-you-please.’’ 
Hush, baby! Soft and slow, 
Slow, slow, let us go 
Through the gap in the wall of Twilight Town. 


In Twilight Town all things are fair, 
The music of waterfalls in the air, 
And bright wings flitting here and there ; 
Arid through the wall is the Dream Hill, bright 
With the thoughts that please wee ones at night, 
Dancing in rings on cobwebs light. 

Hush, dearie! Mother knows— 

Soft, slow, baby goes . 
To fair Dream Hill in Twilight Town. 

— St. Nicholas. 


THE LAST EVE OF SUMMER. 
SuMMER’sS last sun nigh unto setting shines 
Through yon columnar pines, 
And on the deepening shadows of the lawn 
Its golden lines are drawn. 


Dreaming of long-gone summer days like this, 
Feeling the wind’s soft kiss, 

Grateful and glad that failing ear and sight 
Have still their old delight, 


I sit alone, and watch the warm, sweet day 
Lapse tenderly away ; 

And wistful, with a feeling of forecast, 
I ask, “ Is this the last ? ”’ 
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** Will nevermore for me the seasons run 
Their round, and will the sun 
Of ardent summers yet to come forget 
For me to rise and set ?”’ 


Thou should’st be here, or I should be with thee 
Wherever taou may’st be, 

Lips mute, hands clasped, in silences of speech 
Each answering unto each. 

For this still hour, this sense of mystery far 
Beyond the evening star, 

No words outworn suffice on lip or scroll ; 
The soul would fain with soul 

Wait, while these few swift-passing days fulfill 
The wise-disposing Will, 

And in the evening, as at morning, trust 
The All-Merciful and Just. 


The solemn joy that soul-communion feels 
Immortal life reveals ; 

And human love, its prophecy and sign, 
Interprets love divine. 


Come then, in thought, if that alone may be, 
O friend! and bring with thee 

Thy calm assurance of transcendent spheres, 
And the Eternal Years. 


— John G. Whittier. 


NOTE FROM MARTHA SCHOFIELD. 


MARTHA SCHOFIELD writes us a brief note, dated at Mt. Washington, 
Mass., Ninth month 3. She had come east from her visit to Helena, 
Montana. We make these extracts : 

‘“* From St. Paul to Helena, over the Northern Pacific Railroad, was 
a most interesting ride, even through the bad lands of North Dakota, 
and for miles beyond where the country looks bare without trees, and 
having curiously shaped hills, flat on top and perpendicular sides, like 
the dough on our mother’s baking board after cakes of various shapes 
had been cut out, leaving odd sizes. Helena is 4,000 feet above the 
sea, and the main street built in the gulch where they dug two or three 
millions of gold. Even now they save all the dirt in digging cellars. 
One end juts up to the mountain side, and here is Chinatown, where only 
Chinese live in very small houses, but clean and neat. Only small 
trees anywhere, and they had to be watered every day, as did gardens 
and all else that grew, except the buffalo grass, that grows low and 
cures itself,—this gives all unirrigated plains, hills, and mountains the 
color of ashes. Very little rain falls in summer,—storms and clouds 
gather, and then a wind storm clears the atmosphere.”’ 


PLANTS FOR THE Poor.—The Massachusetts Horticul- 
tural Society stimulates a love of flowers among the chil- 
dren of the poor by exhibitions of plants and flowers 
grown by children living in tenement-house districts. 
The exhibitors are not limited to this class of children, 
but the plants exhibited always come from tenement-house 
localities. Plants are given to the children at Easter 
time, and the exhibitions are held in September. Small 
prizes, sometimes of money and sometimes of books, are 
given to successful competitors, and results accomplished 
in the way of window-gardening among children of the 
very poor are surprising. The exhibitions are held in school 
rooms or in churches on Saturdays. No admittance is 
charged, and there is always a good attendance of chil- 
dren and their mothers. At the last exhibition the writer 
attended, a little boy and a little girl of about eight and 
ten years came up to the school-house door with two pots 
of well-shaped and thrifty scarlet and pink geraniums, in 
a little wagon made of an old soap-box on two wobbly 
wooden wheels. These children lived on the third floor, 
in a tenement-house district noted for its filth and squalor. 
No one can say how wide an influence for good those two 
little plants exerted in the squalid home from which they 
came. A beautiful set of floral picture cards is given to 
every child exhibiting plants, and the children are in- 
structed in the care of plants and encouraged to increase 
their collections. It is missionary work of a kind that 
will count for something in the future lives of these chil- 
dren, for flowers and plants are great teachers.—Amert- 
can Gardening. 
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A HARMLESS STIMULANT 
Dr. J. H. Kevioce, of the Battle Creek Sanitarium, was 
recently asked in one of his Question Box lectures to his 
patients, What beverage he could recommend asa ‘‘ pick- 
me-up,’’ for persons who really needed atonic. He said: 

‘« Yes ; there is one beverage which I can recommend, 
for I use it myself occasionally. It is hot water. Hot 
water, a refreshing and valuable beverage, and one which I 
can heartily endorse. If aman is warm it will make him 
cool ; if he is cool it will make him warm. Ifa person is weak 
or exhausted it will stimulate him in a perfectly healthful 
way, for there is no stimulant so powerful as heat. Hot 
external application together with the copious drinking of 
hot water, will raise a person from astate of unconscious- 
from debility or shock, quicker than any other 
means. I have seen it tried repeatedly, and one great ad- 
vantage is that there are no unfavorable reactionary re- 
sults. There is no healthful reaction after using any of 
the so-called ‘ pick-me-ups.” Alcohol is the best of any 
of them, because it acts quickly and the bad effects aris- 
ing from it are less than others. But a person is not made 
stronger by alcohol; on the contrary, he 1s weakened 
by it. 

‘«T made a practical test by an experiment which 
proved the truth of this assertion, a short time since. I 
gota healthy young man to have his strength tested by the 
dynamometer. The total strength of all his muscles was 
4,300 pounds. I then gave him an ounce of diluted al- 
cohol and two ounces of diluted brandy, and he soon be- 
gan to feel that he could lift more than ever. In about an 
hour he submitted to another strength test, when it ap- 
peared that the aggregate was nearly a thousand pounds 
less than at the former test. He felt vigorous and self- 
confident, but by actual test he was nearly a fourth less 
strong than when he was not under the influence of the 
inns 

‘Just so with any of these ‘ pick-me-ups.’ A man 
feels weak and he takes a dose of alcohol to strengthen 
him, and at once feels better and so thinks that he is 
better. He is still weak, though he may feel strong, and 
still tired, though insensible of fatigue. A man is cold 
and takes a glass of grog to warm him. He feels warm, 
but by using a clinical thermometer it will always be 
shown that his temperature is actually lower than it was 
before. These remedies affect a man mentally as well as 
physically. A glass of liquor will make a man feel rich 
and prosperous though he may have lost everything he 
had in the world. I asked a man once why he used to- 
bacco. * Because,’ he said, ‘when I have misfortunes 
and trouble I don’t feel so bad when I use tobacco.’ Simi- 
larly, I asked a lady once why she drank tea, for tea is 
one of the most common of ‘ pick-me-ups,’ and she re- 
plied, ‘ Why, when my husband is cross and the children 
cry, I feel better by taking a good cup of tea.’ 

‘¢ She had an antedote for a cross husband in tea, and 
a man who has misfortunes and trouble has an antidote in 
whiskey or tobacco. But none of these things will make 
a poor maa rich, nor a weak man strong, nor a sick man 
well, although they may have the delusive sense of doing 
so. Good food, pure fresh air, plenty of water, inside 
and out, and long hours of refreshing sleep, are Nature’s 
remedies for jaded nerves and weary bodies, but beware 
of any artificial ‘ pick-me-up,’ no matter what its name 
or its claims.’’—Helen L. Manning. 


ness, 


To do great work is few men’s privilege, op portunity, 
capacity, or responsibility. To do small work well is 
everybody’s ability and dignity, and that doing by every- 
body secures all things well done.—Cuhristian Register. 


From the British Friend, Eighth month. 
CHANGES AMONG AMERICAN FRIENDS. 
By way of showing with what ease and rapidity some of 
our American Friends’ meetings adjust themselves to their 
environment, I offer the following extracts from a letter 
written by a friend of mine whom I have long known, 
and whose statements are entirely reliable : 


LETTER FROM NEREUS MENDENHALL. 

‘* Plainfield Quarterly Meeting was a new revelation 
to me, as I sat and listened, and watched the whole pro- 
ceeding. There was not one landmark of thirty years 
ago left. The meeting began with singing, then a por- 
tion of Scripture was read, then prayer, then singing, 
then a regular good sermon, then singing, then call for 
testimonies, then business in joint session. 

‘« Before the business closed there was a discussion on 
‘ Seeing that Pastors were furnished to all our meetings,’ 
and that ‘ Some minister be timely engaged to conduct the 
Meeting on the Sabbath of each Quarterly Meeting.’ But 
the crowning surprise was a discussion on preaching 
against war and engaging in military celebrations. It 
was stated that we must be careful not to give offence to 
the soldier element in the community ! 

‘«One prominent minister suggested that all ministers 
prepare and preach one sermon each year, setting forth 
our views on War. Well, I sat still and thought to my- 
self what is Christianity but direct opposition to war, and 
what have you been preaching all this time ? 

‘*Qut at Bloomingdale a request came up from two 
out of five of the Monthly Meetings that hereafter the 


Quarterly Meetings be held in joint session. It was 


adopted and so recorded :—The last in Western Yearly 
Meeting—+he /ast¢ old landmark of former usage now gone. 


‘«The Meeting was conducted just like Plainfield, 
and a very similar discussion came up on preaching against 
War, with about the same conclusion. As near as I could 
learn, all opposition to the new order of things has ceased. 


‘*« NEREUS MENDENHALL. 
‘‘Guilford College, N. C.”’ 


A PONY THAT LOVED COMPANY. 
A FEW months ago I bought a dark roan colt four years of 
age. AsI was his first groom and driver, we naturally fell 
into very warm friendship. Last summer I drove him in 
saddle to Dr. Loring’s farm, in South Salem. It was early 
morning. I felt that it would do Gypsy good to have 
the benefit of the fresh grass. On reaching the pasture I 
took the saddle off and put him behind the bars. He 
began to show unusual restlessness, snorted, and pawed 
the ground. I then coaxed him to the west end of the 
pasture, where other horses were grazing, and left him 
while I started to return by the same path I had taken. 
Soon I heard a familiar neighing. (Gypsy was in search 
of his owner, who had disappeared in a clump of bushes. 
I hastened to the road, only to see him coming down the 
hill in wild excitement. The road ran along the east end 
of the pasture for an eighth of a mile,so that a good 
opportunity was afforded to run. Up and down the 
street frontage he galloped, neighing so sorrowfully that it 
broke my heart. I stood in the road and watched him. 
My waiting made him all the more excited. Once more 
he hurried the length of the field scanning every rail, 
measuring with swift eye every distance which seemed 
favorable to a leap. At last, as I was disappearing around 
a curve in the road, he came down the field at his best 
speed, leaped a fence that shut a creek from the pasture, 
took a path along its edge, leaped to the top of a stone 
wall, and reached the street in high heat, and with an air 
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of supreme victory. He did not want to be left alone. I 
was obliged to take him to Dr. Loring’s superintendent 
and leave him for awhile with him, until he had recovered 
a little from the sorrow of being alone. On another oc- 
casion, when riding into the country, where sometimes, 
when I could get permission, I would put him into a good 
field to let him graze for an hour or two, I hid with my 
wife in the bushes behind the wall to watch his manceuvres 
on missing us. He soon discovered we were gone. His 
head was high in the air. It was an earnest search. 
Through the field in which he was inclosed he ran, threat- 
ening to leap the wall or fence at every corner, and I 
found my only safety was in popping up and giving him 
the signal that his master was at hand. His delight, 
then, was like that of a child who had found the one that 
loved it most. 

Horses are not fools. There are more fools on the 
driver’s seat than in the wagon shafts.—G. 7. Phinney, 
in Our Dumb Animals. 

THE BASIS OF COMPANIONSHIP. 
ONE cannot but regret that the necessity of business and 
household duties compels breakfast to be so often a hurried 
meal ; in most homes it becomes itself part of the neces- 
sary business of the day. And yet much of this might be 
prevented by a determination on the part of each responsi- 
ble member of the family to allow one half-hour’s time to 
what might be called the courtesies of the breakfast hour. 

Every member of the family knows how much pleasanter 

it is to have the breakfast-table bear some signs of the touch 


of a mistress’s hands; when each member comes in as if | 


he were coming to enjoy the companionship as well as the 
food, and not as if he were coming to the lunch-counter 


of a way station on a railroad—forced toeat and run. The | 


secret of a beautiful home life lies in the command of 
leisure for those amenities the absence of which from the 
family life marks the difference between an aggregation of 
individuals and a family. 

Without leisure there cannot be the interchange that 
is an imperative cause of sympathy. Intercourse demands 
leisure ; if there is no time for intellectual exchange, there 
cannot be that intimate knowledge that sympathy demands, 
which is its necessity. 

To separate from the family at the beginning of the day 
with a sense of camaraderie is to go out into the day with 
the conciousness that its close will find waiting ears and 
hearts for what that day has forced upon one’s attention, 
into one’s life. 

A day that begins in the atmosphere of love finds us 
prepared to meet temptations and trials with mental and 
moral strength. But love cannot sway a group that lives, 
even for the breakfast hours, with its eyes on the clock.— 
The Outlook. 


A PHILANTHROPIST Deap.—The philanthropies and 
charities of Massachusetts will suffer much loss of help 
by the death of Mrs. Ichabod Washburn, the widow of 
the founder of the Washburn & Moen Manufacturing 
Company, of Worcester, Mass. She was scarcely less 
known as a philanthropist than her husband, and among 
the poor was everywhere spoken of as ‘‘ Lady Bountiful.’’ 
Always judicious, considerate, and thoroughly poised, 
her favors were most valuable as reaching the most needy. 
She was especially interested in the charitable colored 
schools and colleges of the South, and in a home for aged 
women in Worcester. Belonging to the well-known 
Cheever family, she always warmly sympathized with her 
brothers in their anti-slavery and temperance and anti- 
secret societies, and gave fully in support of their efforts. 
— The Independent. 
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| a sufficient supply of dogs, 87 altogether. 
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THE PEARY EXPEDITION. 

A DISPATCH from St. John’s, N. F., reports the return to that place, on 
the 5th inst., of the steamer Fa/con, in which Lieut. Peary and his 
companions were transported to the northern part of Greenland. It 
appears that he was able to secure, at various places, on the way north, 
Eight of the “ burros,’’ or 
Mexican donkeys, died. The Fa/con reached Bowdoin Bay, in Ingle- 
field Gulf, Eighth month 3, this being five miles further up the Gulf 
than McCormick’s Bay, where he wintered in 1891-2. A safe place 
was selected here, and the stores and equipment landed. The house, 
which was stowed on board in sections, was soon set up on shore near 
the water. At the same time four of the party were busily occupied in 
carrying to the top of the ice cap the stores to be used on the inland 
journey next spring. 

While this work was progressing, Peary took the steamer, and 
with Vincent and Entrekin and the Eskimos, started north on a hunt 
for walrus, to get a supply of meat to last the dogs all winter. They 
were very successful, thirty-one walrus being killed, and about twenty 
five tons of meat being secured. When the Fa/con left Bowdoin Bay, 
on the 20th, all were in good health and spirits, and work was progress- 
ing favorably. The house was nearly finished, and was occupied. 

It was found that the house used by the last expedition had been 
torn down and used for various purposes by the natives. A whole 
colony of natives living on Inglefield Gulf moved near Peary to remain 
with him during his stay. 

Peary purposes to occupy the time till winter in exploring the adja- 
cent country, and immediately upon the opening of spring will start on 
his great overland journey across Greenland to the northernmost point 
reached by him last year, on Independence Bay. Thence he will pro- 
ceed as far north as it is possible to get, even to the pole itself, though 
this part of the plan is likely to be abandoned, as he has decided to 
return next summer, and not remain till 1895, as was his original in- 
tention. It has been definitely settled that thre Fa/con will return for him 
next year. 

Mrs. Peary expects to become a mother this month, so the personnel 
of the expedition will be increased by one, and the American nation 
will have a citizen born farther north than any other civilized country. 

The party staying in Greenland until next year is as follows: Lieu- 
tenant R. E. Peary and Mrs. Josephine Peary ; Mrs. Cross, Mrs. Peary’s 
maid; Dr. E. Vincent, surgeon; S. J. Entrekin, second in command ; 
Evind Astrup, W. S. Swain, secretary; George H. Clark, taxidermist ; 
E. B. Baldwin, meteorologist;; F. W. Stokes, artist; George W. Carr, 
Hugh Lee, and J. W. Davendson. 


THE sunny plumes of the golden rod are beginning to 
yellow our wayside paths as an earnest reminder that 
summer is over. This ensign of autumn is displayed in 
all its glory on the colored lithograph sheet of Mechans’ 
Monthly. The specimen selected is the Solidago petiolaris, 
or Jate flowering golden rod. The inappropriate charac- 
ter of the Latin adjective, which signifies having a leaf 
stalk, is pointed out in the accompanying memoir. Three 
short articles are devoted to odor in flowers, one to the 
fertilization of Cypripedium acaulé, and one most inter- 
esting paragraph to variation in the wild carrot. 

Mention is made of an observation of the wild carrot 
heads of flowers which states that they hang down at 
some times during the day, and at other hours are erect. 
These regular periods occur at the same time daily. Mr. 
Darwin is said to have been interested in observing that 
the central flower in the umbel of the wild carrot 
[ ‘Queen Anne’s Lace ’’], which is colored, is also usually 
infertile. The Evening Primrose as a vegetable is a new 
idea to Americans. An account of’it is found in the de- 
partment of Mechans’ Monthly reserved for the discussion 
of fruit and vegetable topics.—Mechans’ Monthly. 


To MORROW you have no business with. You steal if 
you touch to-morrow. It is God’s. Every day has in it 
enough to keep every man occupied, without concerning 
himself with the things which lhe beyond.— Beecher. 


WHEN you have found your talent, do not despise it 
or be disappointed in it or yourself because you have not - 
some other ; but honor it, respect it, even if it is not 
much of a gift. It is yours,—your all. You are in its 


| debt. — Selected. 
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NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 
AARON B., Ivins is at the Poland Spring House, South Poland, Maine, 
for a sojourn of a fortnight, having gone thither from Bar Harbor. 

—Mrs. French-Sheldon has pitched the tent in which she lived 
while on her exploring trip through Africa, in the gallery of the Trans- 
portation Building at the World's Fair. In a room close by she holds 
receptions, which are quite a social feature. She has been giving a 
serious of lectures in the Children’s Building.— Zxchange. 

—Ann Longfellow Pierce, sister of Henry W. Longfellow, has pre- 
sented to the Maine Historical Society the Longfellow Homestead on 
Congress street, in Portland, in which the poet lived during his youth, 
but not the house in which he was born. The property is valued at 
$25,000, and among Mrs. Pierce’s requirements are that the two front 
rooms shall be forever kept and known as the “ Longfellow Memorial 
Rooms,” and that a suitable library hall shall be begun six months 
after her death. The house is the oldest brick structure in Portland. 
It was built by Gen. Peleg Wadsworth, grandfather of the poet. 


—The sixteen high-caste Hindu widows in the school of Pundita 
Ramabai have been adopted by different members and friends of the 
Woman's Christian Temperance Union, who have agreed to pay their 
expenses. Miss Willard and Lady Henry Somerset have each taken 
Six more girls have been provided for, so this will enable Ramabai 
to receive them into her family.—Zx. 


one. 


—A man near Montrose, Pa., has a butterfly farm of one-fourth of 
an acre, set mostly over with flowers and small pools of shallow water, 
enclosed by a fence eight feet high, of fine wire netting, where he had 
eighty thousand butterflies, of probably fifty different species, this year. 
In one corner of it is a glass house for their winter quarters. This is 
the latest fad we have heard of. —Christian Register. 

—‘* One of the most wonderful discoveries in science recently,” 
says the American Machinist, “is the fact that a beam of light pro- 
duces sound. A sunlight’ beam is thrown through a lens on a glass 
vessel that contains lamp-black, colored silk, worsted, or other sub- 
stances. A disk having slits or openings cut in it is made to revolve 
swiftly in this beam of light so as to cut it up, thus making alternate 
flashes of light and shadow. On putting the ear to the glass vessel 
strange sounds are heard so long as the flashing beam is falling on the 
vessel.”’ 


—The Newtown First-day school re-opened after the summer re- 
cess on First-day, the 3d inst. At the annual meeting on Fourth-day 
evening Robert Kenderdine was reappointed superintendent, with Evan 
T. Worthington as assistant; Laura W. White, clerk ; Huldah Worstall, 
treasurer; and Mary Croasdale, librarian, with Mary Willard as 
assistant.— Newtown Enterprise, 2nd. 

—Jacob Smedley, for many years superintendent of the Friends’ 
Book Store (O.) on Arch street, Philadelphia, died on the 26th ult., at his 
residence in Frankford, at the age of 59 years. 

—Friends Review (O.) says: Oliver Owen, who was for many 
years a well-known minister in the Society of Friends, is preaching 
during the summer months in the Episcopal church at Bryn Mawr, Pa., 
he having become a clergyman of that denomination. He went on an 
extensive religious visit throughout New England before he was twenty 
years old, and during his college course at Haverford he often appeared 
in the ministry in Haverford meeting. 


— Denver, Col., is to have a new Manual Training School in which 
there has been arranged a special course for girls. It is planned to 
teach the girls light carpentry and the care and use of tools, also to give 
them instruction in sewing, drafting, pattern-making, cutting and fitting 
garments, preparing and cooking food, care of the sick, studies of the 
properties and values of different articles of food. 

—Caroline L. Steele, a colored woman, is founding a home for or- 
phan children of her race, at Atlanta, Ga. She is about fifty years of 
age, and has learned to read and write since beginning her work for 
orphans, which was strongly impressed upon her by the number of neg- 
lected children in her city who drifted into the criminal class. For 
several years she was an attendant at the General Passenger Station, and 
through faithful service won many friends. She now has twenty-four 
children in charge. All the labor of the Home is done by friendless 
old people who find a refuge there. She has a garden which supplies 
the table and aids in making the Home self sustaining. 

—A thread-and-needle tree is a step beyond the wax-tree in the way 
of convenience. It sounds like a fable; but the Mexican maguey-tree 
furnishes not only a needle and thread all ready for use, but many other 
conveniences. Just outside the door of a Mexican home the beautiful 
tree stands, loaded with “clustering pyramids of flowers towering 
above dark coronals of leaves’’; and at the tip of each dark green 
leaf is a slender thorn needle that must be drawn carefully from its 
sheath, at the same time slowly unwinding the thread, a strong, 
smooth fibre attached to the needle, and capable of being drawn out to 
a great length. 


—Mr. Angell, the President of the Massachusetts Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, is using his kodak to gain permanent 
and unmistakable record of the cruelty of men to their animals. He 
spares no one, the grandee riding behind a horse mutilated by the dock- 
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ing of his tail, the teamster with too heavy a load, the butcher, the 
driver, and all others of such as he may find, hoping that by exhibiting 
these unmistakable likenesses a sentiment will be created which will 
render them longer impossible.—Z xchange. 


—The triumph of art over nature is illustrated in the fact that an 
artist recently made a painting of some beech-trees in an old pasture 
that he sold for $280. The owner of the pasture parted company with 
his property at about the same time for $150, and called it a good sale 
at that.—Z xchange. 

—Ruth Brown Thompson, eldest daughter of Ossawatomie John 
Brown of Harper's Ferry fame, is now living on aranch near Pasadena, 
Cal. She is a woman under medium height, perhaps seventy years of 
age or more; but she does not show her age, and looks younger. Her 
skin is soft and white as a girl’s, and her mild blue eyes are full of ex- 
pression. A white mull cap with a frill of lace about the front crowns 
her head of reddish-brown hair, that shows little gray; and a knot of 
white at the throat relieves her simple gown of black. She has been a 
woman of vigorous constitution, but is somewhat broken in health now 
from nervous trouble. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 

THE damage done by the great storm which swept the South Atlantic 
coast on the 27th and 28th, proves to be much more severe than was 
first stated. On the islands in the neighborhood of Port Royal and 
Beaufort, South Carolina, at least six hundred lives were lost by drown- 
ing, and there are some indications that even this may prove to be an 
understatement. ‘‘ The beaches, the undergrowth, trees, and shrub- 
bery, the marshes and the inlets, are revealing dead bodies every time 
an investigation is made.’’ The damage to property cannot be com- 
puted, but the loss on rice and cotton crops alone, in Georgia and South 
Carolina, is estimated at more than one million dollars. The steamship 
City of Savannah was wrecked off the South Carolina coast; and many 
other disasters at sea, with loss of life, occurred. On account of the 
destruction of means of communication, information is received very 
slowly; but later reports indicate that the extent of the calamity is more 
dreadful than has been realized. A despatch from Charleston says that 
over one thousand lives were lost in that State, ‘‘and the living are 
begging for bread.” Aid has been sent to Beaufort from Charleston, 
but the distress there and on the Sea Islands generally cannot fail to be 
very great. 

AN express train from Chicago to Boston, on the Boston & Albany 
road, broke through an iron bridge near Chester, Mass., on the 31st. 
Thirteen persons were killed, and over forty seriously injured, of whom 
four have since died. The bridge had been undergoing repairs. 


THE Equitable Mortgage Company has been placed in the hands of 
receivers by the United States Circuit Courts at New York, Boston, 
Kansas City, and Philadelphia. The capital of the corporation is 
$2,100,000, and surplus $800,000. The officers of the company say 
the suspension is only temporary, and is owing to the continued strin- 
gency of the money market and the consequent inability to dispose of 
securities or to collect interest and maturing loans. 


THE reports of the commercial agencies and the bank statements 
indicate some relaxation of the business situation. The prospects of 
trade for the fall months are said to be good ; and the number of busi- 
ness failures for the week ending on the 2d are nearly 100 fewer than 
for the previous week ; but they are still more than double the number 
in the corresponding week of 1892. 

THE Home Rule bill passed the British House of Commons on the 
Ist, by a vote of 301 to 267. It was immediately sent to the House of 
Lords, where it will be rejected without much delay by a vote, it is ex- 
pected, of about 400 to 40. 

CHOLERA still prevails in many parts of Asia and Europe. From 
the 31st to the 2d, 180 new cases and 110 deaths were. reported 
throughout Hungary. Seven deaths from the disease have occurred in 
Hull and Grimsby, on the eastern coast of England. The steamships 
of the Royal Mail Steam Packet Company, which sail from Southamp- 
ton to South American ports via Antwerp, have been ordered not to 
call at Antwerp as long as the cholera epidemic is there. A number 
of new cases are reported in Italy, Galicia, and the south of France. 
In Russia it continues, in certain provinces, with a very high death rate. 


THE result of the general election for members of the French legis- 
lature is to very greatly increase the already great preponderance of 
Republicans, and to reduce the number of Conservatives, or those who 
are supposed to favor a return to a monarchical form of government. 
The numbers are given as 513 Republicans and 68 Conservatives. 

IN consequence of reports that President Cleveland was suffering 
from an affection of the bones of the face, which might or might not 
be malignant, and that he underwent a serious surgical operation about 
two months ago, statements have been made by L. Clarke Davis, editor 
of the Philadelphia Ledger, and E. C. Benedict, both personal friends 
of the President, in which, though they do not explicitly deny the re- 
port of the operation, they minimise its importance, and say that he is 
now in perfect health. He returned last week from Buzzard’s Bay to 
Washington, and his family are again in the White House. 
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FOR DYSPEPSIA. 
USE HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE. 
Dr. O. M. Brown, Cornish, Me., says. “I 
have used it in my practice during the last few 
years, and can, with all candor say, that in cases 
of dyspepsia brought about through abuse of the 
stomach by use of an improper diet, I have failed 
to find any remedy that would remove the trouble 


so quickly or prove so grateful to the stomach or 


patient. I consider it a boon to suffering human- 


ity.” 


NOTICES 

*,* Friends’ Meeting at Ninth and Spruce 
streets, reopened on Ninth month 3d, for public 
worship on First- and Fifth-day at 10.30 o’clock. 

*,* An All-day Temperance Meeting (basket 
pic-nic style), will be held in Birmingham 
Friends’ meeting-house, on Seventh-day, Ninth 
month 16, 1893, at Ioa.m. All are cordially 
invited. Carriages will meet trains arriving at 
Pocopson station on Wilmington & Northern 
railroad, at 8.04 a. m., also at Lenape, on the 
W. & N. R. R., at 9.45 a. m. 

*.* A portion of Philadelphia Quarterly 
Meeting’s Visiting Committee expect to attend 
the meeting at Haverford on First-day morning 
next, the 10th inst., at 10 o’clock. Train from 
Broad Street, 9 a. m., for Ardmore. 

I. H. HILLBorn, Clerk. 


*,* Friends’ Book Association acknowledges 

receipt of the following additional contributions 

to the Children’s Country Week Association : 
ot, $1.00 
Cash, 


A Friend, 


3-00 


Previously acknowledged, 


Amount, 
Received for Children’s Aid Associ 
A Friend, 
Previously reported, 


Total to date, 
Joun ComLy, Supt. 
Ninth month 4, 1893. 


*,* The semi-annual conference of the Salem 
First-day Scheol Union will be held at Salem, 
Ninth month 9, 1893, at 10 o’clock a.m. Ques- 
tions for consideration are : 


1. Should the attendance upon the First-day 


School be left to the free choice of the child ? 
2. What is the mission of the First-day School 
teacher ? 
All persons interested are cordially invited. 
RACHEL LIVEZEY BORDEN, ) , 
: : ? + Clerks. 
Joun G. Borton, — 


*.* The Burlington Quarterly First-day 
School Union will meet at Upper Springfield, 
Seventh-day, Ninth month oth, at 10 a. m. 
Friends interested in the work cordially in- 
vited. Carriages will meet the early morning 
trains at Jobstown and Wrightstown. 

Wa. WALTON, 


) 
SALLIE T. Clerks. 


BLACK, f 


*.* The United First-day evening meetings 
will be resumed at Seventeenth St. and Girard 
Ave., on First-day next, at 7.30 o'clock. 


*,* The mid-week meeting at Seventeenth 
St. and Girard Ave., will be resumed next 
Third-day, at 10.30 a. m. 


*,* First-day School Unions in Ninth month | 


—_ as follows: 
. Blue River, Benjaminville, 8 p. m. 
Indiana First-day School Association, 3 | 
p.m., and Ninth month 12, at 8 p.m. 


*,* Quarterly meetings in Ninth month occur 


as follows: 
11. Salem, Woodstown, N. J. 
Prairie Grove, West Liberty, Io. 
Lilinois Y. M., Mt. Palatine, Jil. 
Baltimore Quarterly Meeting, Gunpow- 
der, Md. 
14. Haddonfield, Moorestown, N. I. 
. Canada H. Y. M., Yonge Street. 
Indiana Y. M., Richmond, Ind. 
. Scipio Quarterly Meeting, Scipio, N. Y. 


Charles E. Lukens. Mildred H. Lukens. 


Home for Friends. 


With or without board. Very convenient to Expo- 
sition, World’s Congres8, and all parts of the city. 
Rooms, with board for Friends, permanently, after 
Eleventh month Ist. 

Having increased our facilities for World's Fair sea 
son, we offer the following prices untii our list is filled: 
Lodging end board $7.50 to $10.50 per week. Lodging 
$3.50 to $7.00. AU comfortable. 

LOCATION.— We are situated on the best resident street, 
near the Lake, between the depots and Jackson Park. 
within fifteen minutes’ walk of the stations on Twenty- 
second St.(or Archer Ave. near Twenty-second Street) 
Those arriving after night, wishing conveyance, should 
go to main depots. From main stations take Cottage 
Grove avenue cable; Indiana avenue car to Twenty- 


JSourth street, or Elevated Railroad to Twenty-second St. | 


CHARLES E. LUKENS, 
2423 Prairie Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


World’s Fair Home. 


WILLIAM and 
ANNIE K. TAYLOR 
are nicely located at 
43 BRYANT AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Two minutes from Cottage Grove Cable, and near 
Iinois Central steam cars direct to the Fair. 
Terms moderate. 


The Revere, 


Open all the year, 
Full Ocean View. 


Refurnished and Improved. 


PARK AVENUE, ATLANTIC CITY, NEW JERSEY. 
James M. Moore, Proprietor. 


The Pennhurst, 
ATLANTIC CITY, NEW JERSEY. 


Completely remodeled and refurnished ; steam 


heat. Open all the year. 
JAMES HOOD. 
The “Swarthmore.” 
Terms Moderate. 


A private home, located in South Park, one or 
the finest residence sections of Chicago. One square 
from World’s Fair grounds, Madison Avenue en- 
trance Midway Plaisance. 

Parties desiring a quiet retreat while visiting 
the Fair can secure rooms in advance. The rooms 
are nicely furnished and of medium size. Apply to 

H. T. PAISTE, West Chester, 
$15 58th St., South Park, Chicago. 


“HOUSE AND SIGN PAINTING, | 
Durable Work. Reliable Workmen. 
112 N. 10th St. 


After May 25th, 
HENRY 
G. 
ELLIS. \as'xorth 324 st. 


RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 


Carpenters, Buicoers, AND ConTRACTORS. 


JOBBING ATTENDED TO. 
Sheaff St., (first Street above Race), 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


| 8. R. RICHARDS, THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
1917 Gratz Avenue 2212 Wallace Street. 
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The continual breaking of 
lamp-chimneys costs a good 
deal in the course of a year. 

Get Macbeth’s 

pearl glass.”’ 


** pearl top Or 
You will have no 
more trouble with breaking from 
heat. You will have clear glass 
instead of misty ; instead of 
rough; right instead of 
wrong; and uniform, one the same 
as another. 

Pittsburgh. 


fine 
shape 


Gro. A. MACBETH Co. 


UR AIM IN BUSINESS LIFE HAS 
ever been to’sell good g goods. We keep 
a full line of the above celebrated chimneys. If 
your dealer has not got them and refuses to get 
them for you send to us. 
A. J. WEIDENER, 
No. 36 South Second Street. 
Agent for Macbeth & Co. 


ve TI NESS In 
strength, and Vacuum 
Leather Oil puts it in ina jiffy; 
25c, and your money back if 
you want it. 

Patent lambskin - with-wool'-on 
swob and book—How to Take Care 


of Leather—both free at the store. 
rester, N. .¥. 


just RECEIVED 


An assortment of French Habit 
Cloth and fine Marseilles Vestings 


GUSTAVUS GOLZE, 


ERCHANT TAILOR, 
109 N. TENTH ST., PHILA., PA. 


FRIENDS’ MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES 


Handsomely and correctly engrossed 
on the finest 


PARCHMENT, or on BOND PAPER, if preferred, 


leather is 


Vacuum Oil Company, Roc! 


Friends’ Book Association, 15th and Race Sts 


G HERBERT JENKINS, 
x ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
714 Wa Philadelphia, Pa. 


MAM’ ONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK. — CONSHO- 

M hocken Dairies. Special attention given to 

serving families. Office, 603 N. 8th street, 
Philadelphia, Penna. JOSEPH L. JONES. 


AROLINE RAU, 
PLAIN MILLINERY. 


736 Spring Garden Street, Phila. 
—MEDIUM FELTS AND STRAW BONNETS. <a 


Millinery. \\22\€ 5, LAMBERT 


Successor to E. SHOEMAKER, 
633 North Eleventh St., Philad’a. (Private house. ) 


Central Meeting of Friends, 


CHICAGO. 


No. Inut Street, 


Chicago Athenaeum, No. 18 Van Buren St. 


Meeting hour at 10.45 0n First-days. 
greeting extended toall. Take elevator. 


A cordial 
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Powder 


A Cream of Tartar Baking Powder. 
Highest of all in leavening strength.— 
Latest U. S. Government Food Report. 


Royal Baking Powder Company, 
106 Wall St., New York. 


TEXAS LOAN AGENCY. 
PER CENT. 


DEBENTURE BONDS 


r circular, just out. 


119 S. F hs ’ 
Isaac Fasaiiie Philad’a, Pa. 


BENJAMIN GREEN, 
CARPETS. 


33 North Second Street, 


All Floor Coverings . 
Standard Goods. Philadelphia. 


There are Many Arts 


and many Artists—o ~~ ticular art py 


eff ts in wal wer 00 samples mailed for 
8 cer ‘ >to D its a To 


As&. DIAMENT & CO., 1624 Chesteat Street. 


For Dry Goods 


——THE BEST PLACE IS—— 


Strawbridge & Clothier’s 
MARKET ) 
EIGHTH + STREETS. 
FILBERT ) 
One of the largest buildings in the city, and 


the largest Establishment in America devoted 
exclusively to 


DRY GOODS. 


The stock includes Silks, Dress Goods, Trim- 
mings, Millinery, Hosiery, and Underwear, 
Gloves, House-Furnishing Ge Carpets, 
Ready-Made Dresses and Wrapf = Pp 
that may be needed either for dress“W 
furnishing purposes. It is believed that unus 
inducements are offered, as the stock is among 
the largest to be found in the American market, 
and the prices are guaranteed to be uniformly 
as low as elsewhere on similar qualities of goods. 


1226 North Fifteenth Street, Phila. 


Baking: eng WM. HEACOCK Gia 8. F. BaALDERSTON. 


1027 MARKET STREET, PHILADELPHIA. | | $1 N. Second St. 
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S. F. BALDERSTON & SON 
902 Spring Garden Street, Philadelphia. 
Wall Papers 
New and desirable styles for ’93. 


WINDOW SHADES 
Careful attention given to all orders. 


Clement. A. Woodnutt, 
UNDERTAKER AND EMBALMER, 





CARRIAGES TO HIRE. 


M. BALDERSTON. 


UNDERTAKER, ) | 


here is a great difference in 
NO. 1516 BROWN STREET, the Quality of 


PHILADELPHIA. 
SPECIAL ATTENTION PAID TO EMBALMING, | Teas and Coffees 
- and you will soon see this after using 
AMOS HILLBORN & CO. INGRAM’S BLENDED TEAS 
BEDDING, AND COFFEES. 


On receipt of two dollars, seven pounds of 
Ingram’s Fine Blended Roasted Cofiee will be 
sent free to any railroad station where the 5-cent 
package stamp can be used. 

. > 
William S. Ingram, 
erremees oy Pa. 


FURNITURE, 


CURTAINS, ETC. 
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THE CAPITAL, — $1,000,000 
G R A R D SURPLUS, $2,000,000 
“mnru TRUST CO. 





ANNUITY AND 


Executes Trusts, 
Allows Interest on Deposits, 
Safe Deposit Boxes for Rent, 
Cares for Real Estate. 





OFFICERS 
EFFINGHAM B, MORRIS, President. 
WM. M, ELY, Treasurer. 
NATHANIEL B, CRENSHAW, R. E. Officer. 


HENRY TATNALL, Vice-President. 
J, ANDREWS HARRIS, Jr., Assist. Treas. 
GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM, Solicitor. 


MANAGERS 
EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS, JOHN B. GARRETT, SAMUEL B. BROWN, 
H. N. BURROUGHS, WILLIAM H. JENKS, FRANCIS I. GOWEN 
JOHN A. BROWN, Jr., GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM, GEORGE H. McFADDEN, 
BENJAMIN W. RICHARDS, WILLIAM H. GAW, HENRY TATNALL, 
ISAAC H. CLOTHIER, JOHN C. SIMS. 


BROAD AND CHESTNUT. 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 


This Company furnishes ALL DesrRaBLe Forms of Lire and ENDOWMENT INSURANCE 
at actual Net Cost. It is PURELY MuTUAL; has Assets of NINETEEN MILLIONS and a 
SurRp.iuvs of over Two and a Hatr Miiiions. ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE 
AND INCONTESTABLE. 


Pres. EDW. M. NEEDLES. Vice-Pres. HORATIO 8S. STEPHENS. Sec. HENRY C. BROWN, 





The Provident Life and Trust Company of Philadelphia 
409 Chestnut Street. CAPITAL, $1,000,000, FULLY PAID. 
INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINIS- 

TRATOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 

All woah Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the Assets of the Company. 
President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY ; Vice-President, T. WISTAR BROWN ; Vice-President and Actuary 
ASA S. WING; M r of Insurance Department, JOSEPH ASHBROOK ; Trust Officer, 

J. ROBERTS FOULKE; Assistant Trust Officer, J. BARTON TOWNSEND ; 
Assistant Actuary, DAVID G. ALSOP. 


3 SHE MORTGAGE TRUST COMPANY OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


NO. 113 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
y issues its registered Debenture Bonds at par, due in eight years, but redeemable at 
wion after five years, with interest at five per cent. per annum (free of State tax) pay- 
ly. This Company also receives deposits, — by check. 


DIRECTORS . 


able 


Philip C. Garrett, N. Parker Shortridge, T. Wistar Brown, - ; Thomas Williams, Jr., John W. Biddle, 
David Scull, isaac H. Clothier, John B. Gest, G. Colesberry Purves, Howard W. Lippincott, 
Francis R. Cope, Benj. H. Shoemaker, Charles Hartshorne, John W. Patton, Henry Tatnall, 


oseph E. Gillingham, Charlies Roberts, Joel J. Baily, George Lee, Stuart Wood. 
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